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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The United States Postal authorities 
have begun (belatedly, we think) to 
“crack down” on the photographically 
putrescent, pigment picturing publica- 
tions (p-p-pardon the alliteration) that 
have become so numerous on newstands 
since the war began. At last the fruits 
of such plantings in the soil of weak 
minds are being recognized. The F. B. I. 
sees a close connection between the 
spreading of this obscene material and 
the rapid growth of crimes of sex and 
violence during the past six months. 
Mailing privileges have been withdrawn 
from a large number of such magazines 
and more restrictions are promised. Is 
it not tragic that during the very ter- 
rors of total war, when sudden death 
may be at hand for thousands, there 
are found so many who seek relief by 
immoral indulgence in incentives to 
lust? Do we need further explanation 
of why the God Who established the 
law of purity does not at once use 
His power to end the war in victory 


for Americans? Was God ever known 
to grant victory to a lustful nation? 

But can a nation be other than lustful 
if its successful journalists, such as J. 
M. Patterson, of the Daily News, New 
York, set down the principle that love 
or sex must be made the most important 
of all topics in journalism? This is Mr. 
Patterson’s line-up of topics that the 
American people are interested in: 1) 
love or sex; 2) money; 3) murder; 4) 
health (if a person cannot enjoy love, 
sex, money or murder). 


Shall we be blamed for wanting to 
spread a magazine like THe Licuortan 
far and wide? It honors the American 
people by considering them interested, 
not merely in their bodies, their money, 
their instincts toward crime, but in 
everything human and_ everything 
divine. We ask present readers to spread 
and justify that honor by giving many 
Licuortan subscriptions to their friends 
as Christmas gifts this year. 
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THE SILENT GUIDE 


Nature itself is a guide to God . . . a prism 
Reflecting His glory in a multiple maze 
Of shapes and of colors . . . consecrated chrism 


Anointing the birth and departure of Days 
That burst with a blush from the East in splendrous 


light, 
And haste to be clothed in the robes of peaceful 
Night. 
Nature . . . dusty mirror reflecting the gleam 
Of His love, in the hymn of the thrush .. . 


The flowery chalice of dew, 
Willows forever retelling their grief to the stream, 
And breast-bathing swifts, ridging the placid pond 
anew : 
The sabered grass . . . trees wind-nodding to 
the sky, 
As a chorus of cloudlets pirouette by. 


Each work an ever beckoning signpost of love .. . 
Heavenly glory revealed in an earthly way, 
Reminding unmindful men that He is above, 
And that colorful Earth must early decay; 
Dear God! what are the beauties in Nature’s embrace 
But a distant, fleeting view of Thy Holy Face! 
—R. E. Anglim. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


BOY, MAN AND PRIEST 
C. D. McENNIRY 
MMET MONOGUE was half way down the block headed for 
a baseball game when he saw the priest enter the house. He 
postponed his pleasures long enough to run back, burst in, and blurt 
out: “Father Casey, I told Mom what you told me to tell her. — They — 
they’re all agin it.” 





The pastor was puzzled until Mary Rose came to the rescue. 

“Father,” she explained, “it is that goofy idea he had yesterday that 
he wanted to be a priest. The day before he had decided to become a 
circus lion-tamer. Tomorrow he will —” 

“T did not. No, Father, don’t believe her.” 

“And you say, Emmet, they are all against your studying for the 
priesthood? Everybody in the family?” 

“Yes, Father. That is, Mom and Mary Rose are.” 

“And in Misther Michael Monugue’s house, ‘Mom and Mary Rose’ 
means everybody,” growled Uncle Dan. “Manny’s the time I’ve told 
Mike that, an’ if I was married (which God forbid), ’tis meself would 
be head of the house in rale life as well as in the cinsus books.” 

“Savage as you think you are, Dan, if you were married, the little 
woman would have you eating out of her hand in less than a fortnight. 
Talk about lion-tamers!” said Mike Monogue. 

“Strange,” added his wife, “the only men I have ever met who know 
how to manage a family, are bachelors.” 

Father Casey, noting how Emmet was fidgeting and toying with his 
baseball, said mercifully: “Run along, son. We can talk this matter over 
without you.” 

He had not finished the sentence before the boy was gone. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Father Casey demanded, turning to 
Mrs. Monogue. “Standing in the way of your own son? Blocking his 
way to the priesthood? Do you imagine that God will bless a family 
which opposes a divine vocation? The boy you refuse to give to God 
for the service of the altar, God may take from you in a far more 
painful way.” 

“Oh! Father, if Emmet had a real vocation for the priesthood, I 
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should be the first to get down on my two knees and make an act of 
tmanksgiving. But that little scatter-brain does not know his own mind. 
How can he have a solid vocation?” 

“The very idea,” Mary Rose supplanted, “of his having to go around 
with the dignity and decorum of a priest! That mischievous little runt! 
It makes me laugh to think of it.” 

“The whole congregation would laugh if tomorrow morning at the 
eignt o’clock Mass, instead of the homely features of their old pastor, 
they saw the red head and freckled face of Emmet Monogue sticking 
out of my best vestments. But don’t you worry, Miss Mary Rose, even 
if a whole choir of archangels appeared to assure us of his divine 
vocation, Emmet would not be ordained tomorrow. We should give him 
ten or fifteen years of seminary life to grow in height and holiness, as 
well as in knowledge — and in the dignity and decorum of a priest. If 
you would laugh then at seeing him on the altar, it would be for pure 
joy.” 


ITTLE Monica’s eyes grew misty with a dream picture. “Oh! how 
L. should love,” she murmured, clasping her hands, “to see my 
brother a priest.” 

“You had a sample just now,’ Mrs. Monogue reminded her child, 
“of the seriousness of our young man. He was more eager to play short- 
stop with his gang than to learn the decision about his divine vocation.” 

“And then too, if you please,” added Mary Rose, “he is sweet on 
the little girl next door. He will run ten blocks to do her a favor when 
he is too tired to lift a hand for Mama or me. Does that look like he 
was cut out for a priest?” 

“Tt looks like he is a wholesome, normal, regular boy. That is the kind 
of material we want — not the morbidly silent, solitary, inactive youth 
who is an old man before his time. We can take a normal boy and, in 
ten or fifteen years of seminary training, hammer him into shape to be 
a good priest —if he has a true vocation.” 

“But how can a boy of the age of Emmet be sure he has a true 
vocation ?” 

“He cannot be sure,” said the priest. 

“There, there, didn’t we tell you, Daddy!” Mrs. Monogue and Mary 
Rose broke out together. 

Father Casey turned a puzzled face to Mike Monogue. “What is 
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the meaning of all this crowing?” he asked. 

“They have been insisting,” the head of the house replied, “that if 
we let Emmet go to the seminary, we have no assurance that he will not 
disgrace us all by quitting in the middle of the course and coming back 
home to us.” 


“T could never hold up my head in the parish again,” wailed Mary 
Rose. 

“And is your empty little head of such importance,” the priest de- 
manded, “that even God Almighty must forego His plans for priestly 
vocations in order to hold it up?” 

“Father,” said her mother, “you cannot imagine how people talk. If 
such a thing were to happen to the Monogue’s, they would never stop.” 

“Oho! Now the cat is out of the bag. So that is why you two women 
have opposed the idea from the very beginning — human respect, fear 
of hurting your vanity, eh? I thought we should finally come upon the 
real reason if we just kept after it.” 

“But, Father, you just said yourself that a boy of Emmet’s age 
cannot be certain he has a vocation to the priesthood.” 

“Nor can he. But a boy the age Emmet will be when he finishes the 
brother’s school here at St. Mary’s, can be certain that he would like to 
be a priest. His teachers can be certain that he has the uprightness and 
amiability and strength of character required in a priest. His confessor 


can be certain that it is prudent for him to make the trial. For remember 
the seminary life is a trial 





it serves a twofold purpose, first, to test 
whether one is fitted for the priesthood, secondly, to give him the 
proper training, in case he is.” 

“Tf Emmet goes, I want him to stay,” murmured Mary Rose. 

“Even if the test shows him or his superiors that it is not his call- 
ing?” Father Casey asked. 

“T— er—Oh! dear — He shouldn’t go at all if he is going to 
come back again.” 

“You really mean — though you have not the courage to say it — 
that, once he went, you would want him to stay, whether he had the 
necessary qualities or not. And that,’ he added severely, “is a crime. 
Of course any young man of character would leave the seminary the 
moment he saw he was not adapted to be a priest. He would not remain 
one day in a place where he did not belong merely to please his relatives. 
But there has been sometimes a seminarian who lacked this strength of 
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will. He saw he was not fitted to be a priest. But his relatives took that 
unjust and unreasonable attitude of wanting him to remain at all costs. 
Rather than pain them, or perhaps foreseeing that they would lead 
him a dog’s life if he came home, he went on for Holy Orders — and 
regretted it throughout the whole of an unhappy or even sacrilegious 
life, and cursed the vanity, if not the persons, responsible for the 
disaster. These misguided relatives pretended it was their love for him 
which made them insist on his going ahead at all costs. It was not love, 
it was selfish vanity and human respect. Had they hated him with 
deadly hatred, they could not have done him greater hurt.” 


$6 AFTER all,” commented Uncle Dan, “is there any disgrace in a 
A poor boy havin’ hoped to become a priest of God — even 
granting he found upon thrial the hope could not be realized?” 

“On the contrary, it is to his credit to have aspired to such a noble 
ideal. Though,” the priest continued, “there are so-called Christians 
who count it a disgrace, while they would count it no disgrace at all 
had he never aspired to be anything higher than a corner loafer or a 
poolroom lizard.” 

“But, Father,” Mrs. Monogue contended, “it seems, when they 
leave the seminary that way, they go to the bad.” 

“All of them?” 

“Well, perhaps not all, but surely a great number.” 

“You know many boys who began to study for the priesthood and 
afterwards quit. Now let us hear you name those who went to the 
bad.” 

“There was the Welland boy. You remember him yourself, Father. 

And —and— Oh! yes, Bessie Jones’ Johnnie, and—and—TI just 
can’t remember any more for the moment.” 
’ said the priest, “two can hardly be called a great number.” 
While Mike Monogue and Uncle Dan enjoyed a quiet chuckle at the 
good lady’s expense, the priest continued: “Even if a notable number 
of them turned out unfortunately, that would not necessarily be be- 
cause they had left the seminary but rather because of the unjust and 
un-Christian treatment they received after returning home.” 


Two; 


‘Manny a time,” said Uncle Dan, “I see it with me own eyes. When 
wan of them comes into a room, all the old women begins to whisper: 
‘Do ye mind the lad with the cur-rly hair. He wanst — this is between 
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me and you—he wanst studied for a priest.’ As if they’d be sayin: 
‘He wanst robbed a widow woman’ or ‘he wanst shot a policeman.’ The 
wondher is that more of them doesn’t go to the bad.” 

“As a matter of fact they are the very young men who should be 
most respected and esteemed: first, because they had the nobility of 
spirit to aspire to a high ideal, secondly, because they had the strength 
of will and uprightness of character to step out when they found it 
was not their place, thirdly, because they received, while in the seminary, 
instruction and training that will make them better men all their lives.” 

“And for those very reasons they should be well qualified to make 
a notable success in some other honorable calling, should they not, 
Father?” said Mike Monogue. 

“Exactly,” the priest replied. “I have seen manny cases where they 
did just that.” 

“The fact that they quit and come home is not always a sign that 
they had the strength of character to step out. Sometimes they are told 
to do so,” said Mary Rose. “We had a neighbor boy who was to be 
ordained in two months. The family had the invitations printed and 
everything. They were actually planning the dinner, when one fine day 
he walks in on them. Sent home without a warning. I call that a crime.” 

“No crime at all—to plan a big dinner —or to ate wan ayther, 
begor.” 


ARY ROSE disdained to notice Uncle Dan’s puerile remark. 
M “You will say,” she continued, “the seminary is a test for their 
vocation. Well, it does not take ten years to test a vocation. If those 
who are running the seminary cannot decide sooner than that whether 
or not a seminarian has a vocation, they ought to turn the job over to 
somebody that can. That’s what I think.” 

“If we do not know what you think now, me girlie, we are dumb 
entirely,” commented Uncle Dan. 

“Her chief trouble is that she is thinking — very emphatically —a 
subject she knows nothing about.” 

“Father, I know enough about it to see that is unjust to keep a boy 
for ten years and then pack him off on the eve of his ordination without 
ever once having told him there was anything wrong.” 

“Did the rector of the seminary give you this information?” 

“T do not know the rector of the seminary. The boy himself told us.” 
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“Then, my child, you are not only judging a case you know nothing 
about, you are furthermore making a grave accusation on one-sided 
evidence. The rector of a seminary is in a most difficult and delicate 
position. On the one hand he has a serious obligation of treating the 
seminarians with justice and consideration; and on the other he is 
bound under mortal sin not to admit to the priesthood anybody of whose 
fitness he is not morally certain. Only a man of tried prudence and 
integrity is elected to such a position. And here you come along and 
charge him with a most grievous fault on the irresponsible statement of 
a rejected student.” 


“Do you think he would say what is not true?” 


“The poor boy had to say something to satisfy snoopy neighbors 
prying into his affairs of conscience, and so he told that story. Leaving 
a seminary or being sent away is a matter of conscience —a sacred 
matter of conscience — for those directly concerned, not a matter to 
be explained from the housetops. Did he, at the last moment, manifest 
something he had kept secret till then? Did a companion make known 
facts he should have told long before? Did the extraordinary circum- 
stances bring out some trait of character he himself had not even sus- 
pected? Was the decision arrived at in a private talk between him and 
a confessor on the eve of ordination? Neither you nor I know, nor have 
we any right to inquire. What we do know are these public facts: this 
boy aspired to the high office of the priesthood and had the courage to 
make the trial. He — or those responsible before God and the Church — 
found he had no vocation. He came home well fitted to undertake some 
other honorable career for which his character and qualifications are 
adapted. He deserves the respect, esteem and encouragment of all fair- 
minded persons,” said Father Casey. 


Sold Out 


Cardinal Manning used to tell this story on himself. One 
day he had occasion to go to his publishers for a copy of his 
book, Confidence in God. When he made his request to the 
clerk, the latter called out loudly in the direction of the back 
office: 

“Say, send up some of Manning’s Confidence in God.” 
bad There was a pause; then a deep voice was heard to answer: ¥* 
“Can’t do it. Manning’s Confidence in God is all gone.” 

— Our Young People. 
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ON WAR AND CAPTALISM 





Here are some of the things about capitalism and social justice which, 
even though we are now at war, will be forgotten at our peril. 





D. F. MILLER 


HE good, sound, “average” people of the United States are not 
"ens inclined toward the reading of ponderous, academic 
articles on such subjects as economics, social science, etc. For that 
reason it is probable that a high percentage of those who bought the 
Saturday Evening Post of October 10 paged through it to chuckle over 
the cartoons, paused long enough to read one story, dipped into two 
or three of the factual articles, and then put it aside without more than 
a glance at the full-page editorial grandiosely entitled: “Neo-liberal 
Illusion: That Collectivism is Liberty.” 

Nevertheless, they missed something in not reading that editorial. 
They missed the opportunity of seeing themselves as they are seen in 
the unreformed capitalistic mind. The vision they missed is not pleasant 
to behold. The unpleasantness should be endured to make clear the 
objectives the Catholic Church has been campaigning for ever since the 
industrial era began. 

Embedded in the editorial in question are three assumptions, each 
one of which could destroy the democracy of America. Like all poorly 
informed or bitterly biased commentators on the social problem, the 
editorial writer over-simplifies the alternatives facing the country in 
regard to its economic policy in this wise: Either business owners must 
be left absolutely free, after the war, to do as they please, or the nation 
will fall under a collectivist or socialistic regime. The collectivism occa- 
sioned by war, therefore, must, immediately after the war, give place 
to the complete independence of industry. For over fifty years the 
Catholic Church has been trying to make the world see that these are 
not the only alternatives; that both of these principles represent ex- 
tremes; that the way to prosperity and peace in economic relations is 
neither absolute liberty on the part of capital nor absolute control of 
business on the part of the state; but a relative freedom of enterprise 
and initiative, limited by the rights of laboring human beings, limited 
by an intelligent appraisal of the evils of unchecked competition, and 
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limited by the authority of the state acting only as a guardian of the 
public welfare and the rights of all citizens. Evidently the editorial 
writer of the Post never heard of such a program. 


T IS difficult to down the suspicion that he does not want to hear 
I of such a program when his three assumptions are analyzed. His 
first assumption is that the common people cannot organize and direct 
their own work, and presumably therefore cannot direct their own lives. 
From this he concludes that they must be directed, organized, led, 
regimented by others, and states that these others should be the owners 
and managers of business. The fallacies grow thick and fast in the 
soil of such an assumption. There is the fallacy that because common 
people cannot organize and administer a business of their own, they 
must submit their lives unreservedly to those who can. There is the 
fallacy that the owners of business, left in absolute freedom, always do 
handsomely by the sheep who have to be led. This fallacy is supported 
by the deceptive figures that 85 per cent of the national income is paid 
out in wages and salaries each year; which sounds all right until it is 
added that more than 85 per cent of the total national wealth is in less 
than 15 per cent of the nation’s pockets. There is also the fallacy that 
all accusations of unfairness against business owners are “alleged,” i. e., 
trumped up just in order to drag down those who have been honestly 
successful beyond their fellows. It all sums up to this in the mind of 
the writer, that the exact difference between every millionaire and every 
20 dollar a week laboring man is natural, pre-determined, reasonable 
and right, and should remain forever. We do not agree. 

The second assumption of the editorial is still more disastrously 
false. It is contained in the statement that the only measure of an 
individual’s right to a reward for toil is the economic contribution he 
makes to society. This is followed immediately by the statement that 
there always are some citizens who cannot contribute enough to society 
to deserve more than a minimum humane living standard. What is this 
minimum humane living standard? It is this: “We cannot let them 
starve.” To that noble standard of living for the less capable, the writer 
adds this explanation: it is pure charity that feeds such people, and such 
charity rightly confines itself to giving them the bare essentials of life. 
The questions any sane man will put to the proponent of such theories 
are these: Who shall decide what contribution a man makés to society 
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and what it is worth? And by what economic measuring rod do we find 
that any man is worth $250,000 a year? And what is left of democracy, 
the philosophy of man’s dignity and value apart from his productive 
capacity, according to these principles? If a man is blind so that he 
cannot produce economically, is it true that the rich man’s only task is 
to keep him alive along the ragged edge of starvation? If a man is un- 
educated so that he cannot invent a new gadget, or found a business 
empire, or control a monopoly, does that fact consign him to a life of 
poverty? These questions should be answered by the man who main- 
tains that economic productivity is the sole measure of man’s right to 
economic rewards. 

The last assumption is that any and all interference with the liberty of 
the business owners is certain to lead either to revolution sponsored by 
big business, or to the refusal of business owners to contiuue to render 
their invaluable services to society. This assumption is a threat. “If 
you don’t watch out, we, the business owners, shall overthrow the 
government. If we don’t do that, we shall quit making automobiles and 
washing-machines and radios, and then where will you be?” Such 
threats are like the tantrum of a child who says to his companions: “Tf 
you won't let me pitch on the ball-team, I won’t play.” We answer them 
with another threat: “If you are granted your wish for unlimited free- 
dom in managing the economic affairs of the nation, and if you manage 
them according to the principles you have enunciated, then there will 
indeed be revolt; for men who are made to the image and likeness of 
God will not long stand for another man’s forcing them into the mold 
and manners of horses and cows and sheep. They will do the over- 
throwing: either misled and brutalized by communists and anarchists, 
they will smash the present system, or enlightened by true leadership 
they will unite to force limitations on the freedom of those who thought 
they were born to rule others as they pleased. By far the more likely 
thing is that they will be misled by demagogues, because there is so 
little religion to act as a basis for enlightenment in the land. 


W E ARE fully aware of the dangers inherent in the necessary war- 
time policies of centralization. We detest collectivism, commun- 


ism and socialism as much as any millionaire. But the point we make 
is that the millionaire must not be permitted to brandish the danger of 
these things as a club with which to force the country back into his 
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unbridled power after the war. For there is a middle way, the way of 
justice, the way of true democracy, the way of peace. It is the way that 
has been outlined by the Catholic Church; it is the only way by which 
capitalism can be preserved and totalitarianism or communism averted. 
It rests on the following principles : 

1. Every worker is entitled in justice to a living wage for honest 
toil, which means a wage sufficient to support himself and his family 
in decency and reasonable comfort. This right is not based on the 
economic contribution to society, which is often an immeasurable thing, 
but on his dignity as a human being created by and for God. No owner 
of capital can be left free to treat human beings as less than human 
beings, even though he does not at a given time use freedom in that way. 

2. Economic freedom can never be the possession of one class of 
human beings alone. Working men must be left free to organize and 
speak for themselves in the councils of industry. They must, of course 
observe the natural law in so doing. They may not use violence, sabotage, 
deceit to gain their ends. But the ideal thing is not labor united to fight 
against capital, nor capital united to fight the demands of labor, but 
labor and capital united in conference and discussion to decide what is 
fair for all. 

3. After a living wage is paid to all workers, degrees of merit should 
be used to determine greater and lesser economic rewards for services 
rendered. Special abilities, sacrifices, efforts and achievements should be 
given the incentive and reward of increasing compensation. But mere 
capitalistic control of an industry does not of itself give unlimited right 
to all the compensation that can be taken. It is this, rather than merit, 
that has built up the huge fortunes in a few hands which make the 
wealth of the country so unequally distributed. 

4. While the state has no right to interfere with business properly 
conducted, it does have the responsibility of using its authority where 
there is misuse of power and resulting injustice to some of its citizens. 
It must curb unions that use unjust measures or make unjust demands. 
It must also curb capitalists who want to conduct their business as if 
laborers were not human beings but rather raw materials like wood and 
stone. Its task will more often be the latter than the former, because 
it is easier for those who have much money and power to forget justice 
than for those who have little. But once it has corrected an abuse of 
human rights, the state should leave business alone. 
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HESE, in brief, are some of the principles of the program of the 
ye inet Church laid down in the great encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI for the reform of social conditions. They are essen- 
tially fitted to a democratic nation. The exigencies of war have pushed 
the state into industry in a large way now. But every lover of democ- 
racy and freedom must be ready to campaign against two possible evils 
after the war: 1) that the government will stay in business and thus 
exchange democracy for socialism; and 2) that the owners and man- 
agers of capital will demand or assume such absolute freedom that 
working men will again be practically their slaves. To escape these evils 
will be one of the full time jobs of reconstruction. 


PRAYERS FOR WAR-TIME 


(These prayers are so printed that they may be clipped from this page and 
carricd in your prayer-book and recited frequently. Each month during the war 


approved prayers from different sources will be printed in this way.) 


FOR PEACE AND VICTORY 


O Prince of Peace, in this hour of 
great sorrow and trial, we humbly 
petition Thee to protect all our service 
men everywhere, and to give unto 
them unflinching courage to defend 
our country with honor, dignity and 
devotion to Thy Holy Will. Guard 
our churches, our homes, our schools, 
our hospitals, our factories, our build- 
ings and all therein from harm and 
peril. Protect our land from enemies 
within and without. Grant unto us an 
early peace and victory founded upon 
justice, and instil into the hearts and 
minds of men everywhere a firm pur- 
pose to live forever in peace and good 
will toward all. Amen. 


(Imprimatur: Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, New York) 


FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


O God, we beseech Thee, watch 
over the souls and bodies of our 
soldiers exposed to the horrors of war 
and the spiritual dangers of a mili- 
tary life. Give them courage against 
the enemy and help them in battle. 
Grant that they may faithfully serve 
both Thee, O God, and our country. 
Bring them back safely to their loved 
ones, or if it be Thy Will that their 
hour has come, grant that they may 
die in Thy grace and united with Thee 
in the joys of heaven. Amen. 


(Imprimatur: Most Rev. Jos. E. 
Ritter, Indianapolis) 


T 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: My husband has taken to ridiculing me on 
almost every occasion when we aré out with other people. He 
makes fun of my weight, of my ignorance of subjects that are 
popular only with men, of my manner of playing cards, 
of everything. I have not said anything to him, but it cuts me 
deeply. Do you think I should bring up the subject to him, or 
would it be better to try in some indirect way to change this 
habit ? 


Solution: You would run a risk in bringing up the subject 
directly, because it is possible that his so-called ridicule is the 
kind of harmless banter (conceived in ignorance, of course, 
of the feelings of others) that some men affect as a means of 
cloaking any show of emotion or sentiment. Some men, after 
a certain period of married life, develop a horror of mani- 
festing publicly the least sign of love. The horror expresses 
itself in make-believe ridicule. If that is the case with your 
husband, the best treatment would be to fire ridicule back at 
him as fast as he gives it to you. Maybe a shaft of yours will 
strike home now and then and make him realize that there is 
a sting in some of the things he says to you. Remember, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of good-humored banter between 
husband and wife is usually construed as a sign that they are 
getting along well. 

If you have reason to suspect something deeper in his ridi- 
cule than mere anti-sentimentalism, then you had better get 
busy. If the ridicule is obviously meant to sting and hurt, it is 
evident that he has lost respect for you. A husband loses respect 
for his wife for one of two reasons, either because she has 
forfeited her right to respect, or because he has become down- 
right evil. The first reason is by far the more common, and is 
often followed by the second. How do you lose the respect of a 
husband? In any one of a million ways: by slovenliness, by 
sloth, by neglect of personal appearance, by contempt for his 
friends, his amusements, his inierests, by frequent complaints, 
by expressed suspicions, by nagging, by pouting, by bad temper, 
etc. Get busy quickly and win back his respect if you have 
lost it for any of these reasons. 











ON GOING INTO THE ARMY 


The interesting experiences of one who is off to the wars fighting for 
your freedom. The light note emphasizes the gay eagerness of the patriot. 








E. F. MILLER 


O NOT let anybody, including signs, tell you that it is easy to 
get into the United States army as an officer. Sure, admitted that 
there are pictures in abundance of stalwart, weather-beaten, unshaven 
soldiers, looking down at you from huge posters on every highway, and 
lurking around corners in a thousand patriotic ads telling you that the 
army wants you. There are even paper and painted eyes that stare right 
into your own and fingers of the same material that point right into 
your face as they demand that you more proximately take up the struggle 
with the foe. Innumerable invitations to join up are hurled into your 
teeth. But that makes no difference. War or no war, you have to be a® 
specimen to get into the United States army as an officer. 
A few facts will substantiate the statement. 


You are something, let us say, that the government wants in large 
numbers to go off with the troops to Europe, Australia, New Caledonia, 
Iceland and Alaska. You are a graduate engineer, or a doctor, or a 
priest. You read the papers every day and you note that the United 
States is engaged in a great world war, testing whether that nation is 
destined to endure. You pass through the streets and page through the 
popular magazines, and everywhere and everyplace you see the words: 
The Army Wants You. The emphasis is on the You. If only the word 
had been Him or Her or Them. But that You crawls around in your 
conscience like a worm. Finally it is too much for you. You enlist. 


A few days pass, during which you go about your business as 
though nothing had happened. Then the mail-man drops in on you of 
a sudden, and delivers a large packet of documents. These (you read in 
an introductory note) are to be read, signed, witnessed and sent off to 
headquarters. But be careful that you have enclosed a picture of your- 
self, with a notation on the rear mentioning the date when it was taken. 
And be careful also to have three recommendations from respectable 
citizens, all written on stationary that has the official title of the recom- 
mender printed on the top. You want to do the right thing, so you per- 
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form all these services with gladness and a smile. Having finished, you 
again go back to work as though no fires of Vesuvius were gathering 
force beneath your feet. 


FEW days later there comes back from headquarters a ques- 
A tionnaire as long as your arm and as packed with words as a 
dictionary. This is beginning to look like more than a mere lark, or an 
interesting trip to New South Wales. Nothing is left out of the ques- 
tionnaire. You answer questions about the birth-place of your mother 
and father, the amount and site of your education from the beginning, 
your likes and dislikes. You put down black on white how many lan- 
guages you know, how much teaching, recreational, public speaking, 
mechanical (etc.) ability you have. And you do not skip your height, 
weight, health — and another picture of yourself, recently taken. 

You fill it all out with a great deal of intense labor, thinking the 
while, well, I’m done now; I’m as through as a bird with a broken 
* wing; I’m as severed and separated from the calmness and regularity 
of my civilian life as a monkey in a hat-box. All that remains is for 
me to pick up a gun, and be off. Any day now will see me waving a sad 
farewell to good old U.S.A. How mistaken you are in that notion. You 
overlooked, in your mad scramble to fill out the questionnaire, another 
document that came in the same envelope. It is an announcement to the 
effect that you are to take a medical examination. The place of this 
examination is clearly pointed out, which happens to be a large city a 
hundred and more miles from the city of your abode. And the exact 
time, 12 o’clock sharp, to be precise, is also told you with a kind of 
reckless abandon which makes you tremble to think of what it will be 
when actually you are in the army. If they act this way when you’re still 
wearing your street clothes, it’s going to be terrible when they get you 
into a uniform. 

But the worst thought is the medical examination itself. A nice 
kettle of fish indeed. No, that’s not so good at all. You become con- 
scious of a slight pain in the chest, and an irritating little cough 
makes you wonder if there is something behind that cough that is not 
evident on the surface. Your back doesn’t feel any too good either. A 
medical examination! What will they find when they start tapping, 
pounding and probing? True enough, you have not needed the services 
of a physician for years. But that is no sign that your heart may not 
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be enlarged or your liver jaundiced. Doctors can dig up diseases out 
of stones once they begin working with their ominous tools. 


T WOULD be a disgrace of the first water if you could not make 
| the army now, and merely because of some broken or limping organ. 
That would never do, for you always had the reputation of being a 
healthy one. You begin looking to your habits. Yes, you have been 
smoking too much of late. You had better cut it out until after the 
ordeal is over. And there is the business of drinking. You never drank 
very much in your whole life — just once in a while when company came 
in you sampled a highball or a cocktail. Well, that’s out now for the 
duration of the examination. Good old H,O will have to act as a substi- 
tute. But how about coffee? A lot of people say that coffee has some 
effect on the heart and the breathing apparatus. Can you get along with- 
out coffee at breakfast? It’s going to be hard, and most likely you'll 
still be half asleep three hours after you get up. Coffee has a way of 
picking up a person and giving him a start for the day. Nevertheless, it 
has to go with highballs and cigarettes, even though you have to take 
up tea to fill up the gap. Your weight has you bothered a little bit too. 
Why didn’t you take more exercise when you were able to, you ask 
yourself petulantly. Getting on and off the scales a dozen times a day 
does not remove one single ounce from your frame. There is only one 
thing to do — exercise and diet. And so, you throw yourself into violent 
tennis and handball games; you swim a couple of miles a day; you eat 
as sparingly as your appetite will allow. 

At last comes the fatal day. There was not much sleep for you the 
night before, what with craving for a cigarette and the noises in the 
street. Several times in the course of the night you got up to glare 
at the noises from the security of your window. But that did not help 
very much, for each time you went back to bed you tossed like a log in 
a rapids. Sour and heavy-eyed, you arise in the morning, bathe and 
shave, eat a bun and drink a glass of orange-juice for breakfast, and 
then tremblingly mount your train for the government’s medical head- 
quarters. On the way you do not read very much of the paper, for some- 
one told you that the examiners are particularly demanding when it 
comes to the condition of the eyes. You want your eyes to be bright 
and sparkling, although at the moment you feel as though they had 
conjunctivitis or something. In due time the journey is over, and you 
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make your way to the chambers of the board. They are on the ninth 
floor of a certain skyscraper, right downtown in the big city. The 
elevator carries you upwards — and there you are. 


ROOM appears before you, off of which room go gliding two 

long corridors. Along these two corridors are various other 
rooms, over each of which is a sign, like X-ray or E.E.N.&T. or some- 
thing else having to do with medicine. You haven’t time to look into 
this any further, for a young lady with red hair and dressed in a nurse’s 
uniform comes onto the scene, and wants to know what you want. 
Although she wears no sword at her side, you realize immediately that 
she is an officer in the army, for on her shoulder there is a single gold 
bar. You had better be careful what you say. You notice also that she 
is a pretty fine-looking young lady. 

It should be remarked before anything else is said, that the room 
in which you are standing is filled with other people. Civilians and 
soldiers sit around and mill around and twirl their hats in their hands 
constantly. They seem to be lost, with no means of finding their way 
out. Most of them have a look of some apprehension on their faces. 
What they are waiting for, you do not know. So you go back with your 
attention to the young lady officer who so pointedly asked you what 
was your business. 

You fumble about a bit for words, telling her that you are supposed 
to be there — that’s all you know — and ending up by presenting your 
letter of endorsement which you had received from headquarters. She 
scans it carefully, and then says, “Come with me.” Down the corridor 
you go until you come to a desk and two chairs. You take one chair, the 
nurse the other. Then she starts to gruel you. Your name, please, your 
address, your diseases, your operations. A large paper takes care of 
the answers. When this is done, she directs you to a large room over the 
door of which is written the legend General Examining Department. 
Alone and on your own now, you enter. The moment has arrived. You 
are in the chamber of torture. You try to pull yourself together. You 
smile. 

The room is a large one, adorned with indifferent fixtures, un- 
painted plaster and a rugless floor. In one corner there is a light-brown 
desk at which sits a doctor, who appears to be a nice young fellow, lazy 
in appearance, yet with sharp, appraising eyes and very efficient hands. 
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In the middle of the room there is another desk, on each side of which 
sits another doctor. All three doctors are in the uniform of the army. 
Along the walls are cots, covered only with a single sheet respectively. 
On the cots lie the prone bodies of several large-sized, baldish, middle- 
aged gentlemen. The reason for this you learn in a moment. 


OU begin with the doctor at the corner desk. At his request you 

flex your arms, you make fists and unmake them, you stand on 
your toes, you dance on one foot and then the other, you squat like an 
Indian, you whirl your leg like a toe dancer. After each operation he 
writes down something on a long piece of paper. ““Now go over there,” 
he says, pointing to one of the doctors at the middle desk. With alacrity 
you obey. If you are feeling gay over the success of your first move- 
ments, your gaiety is soon removed. The new doctor takes your pulse. 
He looks surprised. ““What’s the matter?” he asks. “Why?” you return. 
“Awfully high pulse,” he counters. You laugh nervously. “I’m excited,” 
you say. “I guess so,” he answers. He moves on to the blood pressure 
test. Again he looks perplexed. “Perhaps you’d better lie down for 
awhile,” he says. Then it is that you learn the purpose of the cots. You 
lie down and try to think of nothing. 

Thinking of nothing must help you, for fifteen minutes later when 
the doctor comes back and takes your pulse and blood-pressure again, 
you are given a good report, and dismissed. 

From that point on your anabasis becomes so complex that you 
cannot keep track of all the places you go to. They look at your eyes, 
ears, nose, throat and teeth. They take blood out of your arm. They 
make pictures of your chest. They ask you innumerable questions. At 
the end of it all, they send you to a room over the door of which is 
written Clearance. There, a doctor (again in military uniform) looks 
over your report, cracks a joke or two with you, and tells you that 
everything seems to be fine. You’ll make a splendid soldier. Feeling 
like a prize-fighter who has just taken a bad beating, you leave the 
chamber of torture, smoking your first cigarette in three days. It tastes 
as no other cigarette ever tasted since you began to smoke. 

You are practically in the army now, but not quite. You must swear 
allegiance to the country, have your finger prints taken, and buy a 
uniform. Then you must await orders. But this is easy. The hard part 
is the first half of the process. How glad you are that it is over. 
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UT the recompense comes when you put on your uniform for the 
first time. It makes you feel like a new man. You know that the 
thrill belongs only to the days when you are home. When you are at 
camp, one uniform means no more than another, for that is all that 
you will see. But while you are still at home, it is worth all the trouble. 
You are a soldier now, a defender of your country. Uncle Sam wants 
you after all. Well, he can have you. And so, off to Australia you go. 








Christian Warrior 

The London Tablet quotes a beautiful tribute paid by a 
friend to the late Brendan Finucane, ace flyer of the Royal 
Air Force: 

“He remained completely unaffected by promotion and 

honors. Despite the tension inevitable in a fighter-pilot’s life, 
and his preoccupations as leader of a Wing, he was always 
affable, always cheerful. His sense of fun found ready outlets 
in his off-duty hours. Indeed, a casual onlooker might be 
pardoned for thinking him a daredevil type. No impression 
could be more erroneous. Indeed, his sense of duty impressed 
all who had the privilege of living with him. It made him 
early to rest, a moderate pipe-smoker, and almost a teetotaler. 
When in charge of night-flying operations, it made him 
detail himself for three consecutive nights. He lived for his 
job; every detail of it was planned, and no incident during 
an operation could escape his eagle eye. Not only was hea * 
dashing pilot, he had all the qualities of a born leader. . 
Besides an impression of great vitality and quickness, his 
face revealed two grand qualities; his absolute straightness 
and utter cleanness. I shall like to think of him as I saw 
him the Sunday before he met his death — kneeling at Mass, 
saying his beads with complete simplicity. . . . He has left 
behind the memory of a clean, noble and fearless Christian 
fighter, and an inspiring ideal to all who were privileged to 
know him. May God rest his soul.” 











Shortest Sermon 


Dean Swift was asked to preach a charity sermon, and 
was given a hint to keep it short. He began: “My text is: 
‘He that giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord.’ Brethren, 
you have heard the terms of the loan. If you are satisfied 
with the security, put down the cash.” 
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Romance of the Commonplace (17) 


FASHIONS IN FOOTWEAR 


You think, when you go shopping for a pair of shoes, that there are 
many styles to choose from. You'll learn here that very little is left of 
the peculiar styles of past history. 








R. E. Hirscu 


HEN the soldier boys of ancient Greece marched out to battle, 

they marched with bare feet. (At least, so Homer gives his 
readers to understand, and who knows better than Homer?) The reason 
was that these heroes thought that shoes were for women only, and for 
a man to descend to such effeminate apparel would be inexcusable. In 
this the Greeks stand out distinct from almost all other peoples of all 
times. Mankind in general has been consistently in favor of the use of 
shoes of some kind or other. But what a variety of styles the imagination 
of man has designed through the centuries! 

Mankind’s first footwear was the sandal. In ancient Egypt the sandals 
of the ordinary people were made of leather; those of the priests were 
woven from palm leaves and papyrus. When modern archeologists 
explored the tombs of these Egyptian priests, they discovered specimens 
of such sandals, formed of strips of palm leaf fitted together with bands 
of papyrus. Sandals were used by the Hebrews also, the civilian styles 
being formed of linen and wood, the military styles being made of 
stronger materials, as iron and brass. 

Red shoes were fashionable with the Spartans, and were worn by 
the chief magistrates of Rome, but only on ceremonial occasions. The 
every day shoe of the Romans was the calceus, designed somewhat like 
the modern shoe. The high shoes of the patriarchs and senators were 
colorful and elaborate. Made of skins dyed purple or some other bright 
color, these shoes were ornamented with an ivory crescent, or with the 
furs and paws of animals, and were studded with imitation jewels. To 
complete their striking appearance, these shoes were open at the toes 
quite like some of the styles of modern shoes. 


UROPE of the ninth and tenth century showed great imagination 
in the use of wooden shoes, which were even worn by the princes. 
Great attention was directed in the middle ages to this portion of the 
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dress, and shocking extravagances were adopted in regard to footwear. 
It was preferable to have shoes, not of the same color, but of contrasting 
colors. The stockings also were unlike each other, and different in color 
from either of the shoes. 

An interesting novelty was introduced during the reign of William 
Rufus by a famous beau brummel, Robert, surnamed “the Horned.” 
His name arose from his shoes, which were made distinctive by their 
toes which were twisted like a ram’s horns. Though strongly inveighed 
against, this design became fashionable. In the reign of Richard II the 
pointed toes had been increased to such an extent that they reached the 
knee, to which they were fastened by chains of silver and gold. The 
upper parts were cut to simulate the windows of a church, and the whole 
was made extravagantly conspicuous. 

Shoes with tops of enormous dimensions, spreading out so widely 
as to obstruct the movement of the feet, became popular in England 
during the sixteenth century. They were made of buff-colored Spanish 
leather. After the restoration of Charles II the French custom of orna- 
menting the upper edge of the shoe with lace was introduced. It was 
during the early part of the seventeenth century that simplicity returned, 
and the present form of shoe was adopted. 

Of all the diversities of shoes worn by various nations, none is as 
strange and unnatural as the slippers of Chinese ladies of rank. The 
feet of a Chinese girl are tightly bandaged, to the point of extreme pain, 
in order to restrain their natural growth. When the girl has grown to 
womanhood, her feet are so small that she can wear shoes which are 
only three or four inches long. This is an unquestionable sign of her 
high rank. The tiny shoes are of silk beautifully embroidered with de- 
signs in gold and silver thread and colored silks. 


LTHOUGH shoes have been commonplace through the centuries, 
A they are, nevertheless, enriched by symbolic meanings. The shoe 
of the Pope provides a good example. Catholics have often been taunted 
with the fact that no one can approach the Pope without “kissing his 
toe,” implying that the sacrifice of one’s self respect and a mark of 
servility are expected by the Catholic High Priest from all believers. 
How few there are even among the well informed who can explain this 
act to the satisfaction of the fault-finder. Some say it is the embroidered 
cross on the slipper or shoe of the Pontiff which is the object of oscula- 
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tory reverence. But the fact remains that it is actually the shoe that is 
kissed. 

The act of kissing the shoe of the Pope is without doubt an act of 
respect and submission to authority, but it does not imply the least 
degree of servility to the scholar who traces its origin from the days 
when public acknowledgment of authority, civil as well as religious, was 
known to be a manly virtue. In feudatory times nobles who held their 
fiefs gathered at the court each year to kiss the shoe of their lord or 
king, thus acknowledging his rights. 

But how did that ceremony come to imply an act of reverence? From 
the remote antiquity ‘‘the shoe” has been the symbol of authority and 
power. King David was fully acquainted with its meaning, for he says: 
“Into Edom will I stretch out my shoe: to me the foreigners are made 
subject.” (Psalm lix, 10) 

In early Christian paintings Christ, being Sovereign King of heaven 
and earth, always appears shod. It was only when the traditions of 
Christian art began to be disregarded under pagan influence and for 
artistic triumphs, that the figure of Christ began to appear stripped of 
His foot-gear. 

Later on, the bishops, being the shepherds of the flock, assumed with 
other sacred vestments which symbolize the various garments of Christ 
and the duties of their office, a pair of richly ornamented shoes, expres- 
sive of their authority. 

“To win one’s shoes” was said to be the purpose of the nobleman 
who went forth to combat, and thus was symbolic of his coming into 
legitimate possession of the title of knighthood. “To win one’s spurs” 
is the more modern expression, and it means passing from dependency 
unto the liberty of a self-relying man. From this comes the old saying, 
“I wish I were in his shoes.” Here again the shoe is the symbol of 
possession or mastership. It means, I wish I had the power, the authority, 
the possessions that are his. 


HE modern custom of tying shoes to the automobile or of throwing 
“Te slipper or old shoe after the married couple, when they first set 
out together after the marriage ceremony, is a remnant of an ancient 
Saxon custom. That custom was one in which the bridegroom put his 
foot into the shoe of the bride, and she in turn put her foot into her 
husband’s shoe. This ceremony betokened the union of the marriage 
state. 
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Taking off one’s shoes became a sign of reverence to authority, re- 
signing authority, acknowledging mastery, or giving up one’s rights. 
Numerous examples of this can be found in the Old Testament. To this 
day the Arabs and Turks take off their shoes whenever they enter a 
mosque or temple to adore. When on Good Friday the officiating priest 
has uncovered the crucifix and carried it reverently to the cushion 
whereon it is to receive the veneration of the faithful, he first takes off 
his shoes. In his stocking feet, he prostrates three times before he 
kisses the five bloody wounds of the crucified Saviour. 

In the New Law some men give up their rights of possession, author- 
ity, and personal liberty, by making the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, as when they join religious orders like the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Capuchins, Augustinians and Passionists. These give up 
the wearing of shoes. In their monasteries they walk barefooted, or at 
best in sandals, which are mere soles attached to their bare feet with 
leather straps. Most of these Orders have their origin in the days when 
shoes betokened, to some degree, power and wealth. 

To carry the shoes of another, to take them off or put them on, was 
considered the most menial service that one could render to another. 
Among the Jews this was slave-service. Thus the humility of St. John 
the Baptist becomes more striking in his declaration to Christ that he 
was not worthy to stoop down and loose His sandals. 


OT much of all the romantic meaning shoes have had in the past 
remains today. Shoes have become standardized, within certain 
limits, and the changes in style from year to year are slight in comparison 
with the extreme fashions that history records. Women today are more 
inclined to torture their feet for the sake of style than men, and even 
though shoes have lost much of their symbolic meaning, there are those 
who make a cult of collecting them, some prominent persons being 
known to have as many as twenty or thirty different pairs. 

The romance of shoes in modern times arises from the immense 
quantities that are made through mass production. The United States 
alone produces about 419 million pairs of shoes per year, an average of 
3.19 pairs per person. In 1939 Americans paid approximately one billion 
one hundred million dollars for shoes. There are (or were before the 
war) 877 shoe factories in the United States. Massachusetts leads with 
229 factories, while New York is second with 146. 
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There is romance, too, in the fact that the cost of shoes furnishes a 
yardstick with which to measure the prosperity of various countries. In 
the United States in pre-war times, three hours and a quarter of work 
would earn enough to buy a pair of shoes; in Germany it required a 
little over eight hours of work; in Great Britain, over nine hours; in 
France, twelve hours and a half, and in Italy well over 24 hours. In that 
simple comparison the whole meaning of “the American way of life” 
is contained. 

However you look at them, therefore, shoes have their romance. Let 


that fact console you when you are bearing the anguish of breaking in 
a new pair! 








Priority 


An elderly man, according to the Wanderer, was walking 
along the street when he happened to pass a Salvation Army 
charity drum with a girl in charge. The man stopped, produced 
a dime from his pocket, and deposited it in the drum. Then he 
said to the girl: 





“What do you do with this money?” 
| “We give it to the Lord,” was the reply. 
“See here,” said the man, “how old are you, young lady?” 
“Nineteen.” Thereupon the man retrieved his dime, and 
put it back in his pocket. 
“Well, you don’t have to bother in this case,” he said. “I 
am 87, and I’ll probably see the Lord long before you will.” 











Epitaph Department 


A correspondent in Philadelphia contributes this version, 
definitely an improvement, of the epitaph given in last 
month’s LiGuoRIAN; 


Stop, my friends, as you pass by 
As you are now, so once was I 
* As I am now, you soon will be, 
Prepare for death, and follow me. 








Answer 


To follow you, I’m not content 
Until I know which way you went. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


The Good Patient 


Persons who have a great deal to do with the sick soon 
come to classify shut-ins under two heads, simply enough char- 
acterized as good patients and bad patients. There are four 
marks of the good patient, and if any one of them is missing, a 
sick person is usually listed as a bad patient. The necessary 
marks of the good are these: 

1. A good patient is obedient. There is no one in the world, 
not even a child, who has quite the same reasons for obedience 
as the shut-in. His illness or incapacity renders him dependent 
on others: doctors, nurses, attendants, family and friends. 
Everybody, when not ill, recognizes in the dependence caused 
by illness the reasons for obedience; not everybody practices 
obedience when actually ill. Those who do not practice it are 
bad patients. 

2. A good patient is cheerful. Of course there is no question 
of cheerfulness when a patient is running a high fever, con- 
suming large quantities of medicine, and wandering in and out 
of delirium. But apart from these conditions, cheerfulness can 
be practiced even in the midst of racking pain, and it is always 
a marvelous inspiration to others. Its basis is a deeply rooted 
trust in the Providence of God. Those who are lacking in this 
usually show it by dour and melancholic moods. 

3. A good patient is uncomplaining. We doubt whether any- 
body has ever been or will ever be sick without becoming con- 
scious at times of causes for complaint. The food is cold, or 
not the right kind, or brought too early or too late. The nurse 
is absent just when needed most. Friends don’t call often 
enough, etc., etc. There is always something. The bad patient 
vociferates over every seeming neglect. The good patient knows 
that there is nothing perfect in this world, and suppresses every 
tendency to grumble. 

4. A good patient is grateful. The bad patient not only 
complains about every neglect, but takes every service for 
granted. The good patient shows gratitude for every least 
kindness. The beautiful words “Thank you” never light up the 
face of the bad patient; they often reflect the nobility and 
unselfishness of the one who is good. 
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CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON WINDOW-SHOPPING 





The awed male views the fair sex in one of its characteristic pursuits, 
and, with not a little envy, describes what he sees. 





L. G. MILLER 


NE of the most fascinating occupations in life for a woman is 
O to window-shop, and it is almost equally fascinating for men 
to watch their feminine counterparts as they givé expression to this 
fascination. So true is this statement that it can be said without hesita- 
tion that after mirrors, store-windows and window-shoppers are the 
most gazed-at objects in this transient life of ours. For the so-called 
weaker sex, window-shopping is not only a hobby, it is one of the more 
serious functions of life, with which nothing can be allowed to inter- 
fere. 

This being so, it requires a brave man to take the inside lane of a 
downtown sidewalk during the shopping hours, when lady shoppers are 
on the prowl, seeking with avid eye to beat a bargain out of its lair. 
Women differ widely from one another in appearance and in accom- 
plishments, but they share one basic instinct: to let nothing or nobody 
stand in the way of their securing a given object at a given price. Let 
them see a bargain exhibited in a store window as they walk along, 
and in 90 cases out of a hundred they will advance to the window for a 
closer inspection. If any luckless creature is in their path, he must 
either leap out of the way or be trampled upon. There is no alternative. 

To behold the army of fair shoppers as they make the rounds of 
the downtown stores is indeed to be impressed with the mystery whose 
name is woman. Sometimes a young woman may be seen hurrying down 
the street, dodging in and out of the human traffic like a halfback in a 
broken field. Perhaps she is an office girl who has just finished her 
lunch and is now 20 minutes late for work. Suddenly as she speeds 
along she catches a glimpse out of the corner of her eye of a cute little 
trick of a hat displayed in a store window. With a quick application of 
her brakes, she comes to a full stop, causing a sudden tieup of the 
stream of human traffic around her. An old gentleman almost loses his 
equilibrium, and murmurs something testily, but our office girl pays no 
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heed. Without taking the slightest notice of the confusion she has 
caused, she edges her way over to the store window. She is starry-eyed 
as she looks at the particular hat which has caught her attention — an 
insubstantial and inconclusive bit of cloth and cardboard which looks 
more like a nutmeg grater than an article of millinery. For a long 
moment she stands enraptured. Then suddenly she is brought down to 
earth. With a backward glance of longing regret, she resumes her 
course, with even more speed and deception than before. 


OMETIMES the situation is rendered more interesting by the 

activity of several shoppers in a single group, all intent upon a 
single purpose. If a man sees such a covey bearing down upon him in a 
crowded street, it were better far for him to turn back and go three 
blocks out of his way rather than to tangle with such a well-organized 
team. A lone shopper by her flashy footwork and ability to knife through 
a group of pedestrians may be a source of anxiety, but the effect of 
several ladies acting as one is positively demoralizing. 

Generally it is the more elderly ones who hunt, or rather shop, in 
groups, but what they lack in agility, they almost always make up in 
weight. As they saunter slowly down the avenue, four abreast, keeping 
their sharp eyes fixed on the store-windows as they pass, there is only one 
way to get by them, and that is to leave the sidewalk and trust oneself 
to the mercy of the automobiles. At that, death beneath the wheels of a 
car might sometimes be more merciful. 

When these groups of three or more ladies spot a bargain (and they 
have an instinct for doing same at distances ranging up to thirty feet 
or more) their next move is to execute automatically a species of 
tandem formation. Without undue haste, slowly and yet inexorably, 
they push their way through passing pedestrians to the window which 
has caught their eye. We have never yet seen the man who dared to 
stand up before such an advance. If he did, his fate might well be that 
of a little pebble caught between two giant rocks. He would be pul- 
verized. 

When the group of ladies has reached the desired position in front 
of the store window, the next step is to enter into a spirited discussion 
on the merits of the article which has caught their attention. Compari- 
sons are made and parallels are drawn. Meanwhile, traffic around them 
has been reduced to a mere trickle. They are buxom ladies, let us sup- 
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pose, and when they stand in a group of four they occupy some little 
area. Before them and behind them the human traffic piles up like 
water behind a dam, but of this they are blissfully unaware. They have 
discovered a bargain, and have been raised above the level of this 
prosaic world. If a hapless passerby chances to make a critical remark, 
and the remark chances to be heard by the good ladies, they are apt to 
grow very indignant. And there is no indignation to compare with the 
indignation of a middle-aged lady whose shopping habits are criticised. 


EN have been known to take to the art or sport of window- 
M shopping, but they lack the single-minded devotion which is 
necessary to make of it a success. When the ordinary man shops, it is 
with the idea of getting what he wants as quickly as possible and with 
the least possible amount of trouble. The only window displays he is 
interested in as a rule are those featuring fishing tackle or sports equip- 
ment. When he buys a hat he does not, generally speaking, select a 
model from a window display. He simply goes into a hat store, states 
his need, and if the first hat brought out by the clerk fits him, he takes 
it without another thought. There is not much poetry in the average 
man. 

With a woman, however, the purchase of an article of clothing is 
one of life’s supreme pleasures, to be drawn out and prolonged as long 
as humanly possible. The process, like a violin concerto, has three move- 
ments, and to ignore or curtail any of them would be not only dis- 
tressing, but absolutely excruciating. 

Let us suppose that Mary Jane has taken it into her pretty head 
that she needs a new hat. Does she forthwith go down to the store and 
buy one? Not at all. He first phase may be called the period of remote 
preparation. For a week or so she fondles and savors in her mind the 
thought of a new hat, and talks it over with her friends, inviting 
suggestions and exchanging views. Then, after a suitable interval, she 
begins the period of window shopping, which corresponds roughly to 
that period in a hunt when the hunter stalks his game. This is an 
anxious phase both for Mary Jane herself and for the pedestrians into 
whom she bumps as she walks along the downtown sidewalks with 
three-fourths of her attention on the window displays. 

When Mary Jane finally spots the hat she wants, there ensues the 
very interesting period during which the actual purchase is made. She 
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enters the store with her mind fully made up as to the particular hat 
she wants, but does she say so to the saleslady? Not on your life. She 
tries on the hat she has selected, of course, but with a very casual air, 
and then puts it aside— but where she can keep her eye on it, lest 
some other lady customer wander too close. She then asks if she may 
try on a few other models. The saleslady, of course, understands the 
game, but she too has her part to play. After long hesitation between 
several varieties of hats, Mary Jane says: “I believe I like the first one 
I tried on best after all.”” Only a woman can know the joy of such a 
session; but if a man cannot understand it, he can at least dimly grasp 
that for a woman it is an apex of happiness in this life. 


N VIEW of the contrast between the male and female of the species 
| in the matter of window shopping, it is one of the outstanding 
proofs of the freedom and nobility of the human spirit that a man and 
a woman may spend an afternoon shopping together. If you observe 
young couples in such an expedition, you can see from the expression 
and attitude of the young man that a supreme sacrifice is being made. 
If love can stand this test, it can stand any. If a man can endure to 
stop in front of every other store window for the space of four blocks 
while his loved one looks at the display with complete absorption, he is 
made of the stuff of heroes and will become a model husband. And 
if the young woman can accompany her escort into a men’s clothing 
store and endure to see him buy the first hat which the salesman hands 
him from behind the counter, if she can withstand this awful strain 
on her aesthetic nature, the chances are that she will make a loving and 
submissive spouse. 

However, even if the young couple has passed such a test before 
marriage, it would be well for them not to test their endurance too far 
in the course of their married life. Many a loving pair has opened the 
window to the chill wind of discord because they went repeatedly on 
shopping tours together. Let them go to church together; let them do 
everything together — except shop. Unless, of course, they are shopping 
for defense bonds. There should be no room for argument in that 
particular matter. : ali 


& i 





In India education is regarded so highly that merely to 
have gone to school is a great honor. A young lawyer hung a 
sign outside his office upon which was inscribed: “Failed B.A.” 
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PATRONS FOR NOVEMBER 


November has, besides the Poor Souls, a great number of rich souls 
in heaven. 








A PATRON FOR THE ARMY ON ITS KNEES 
(St. John of the Cross, November 24) 


\ X JHAT the average American thinks of St. John of the Cross is 

not enough to fill the rear of a postage stamp. And because our 
knowledge of him is so meagre and distorted, we think of him as a 
shoeless wonder the angels fashioned for the inspiration and edification 
of pious nuns. Nothing could be more untrue! 

Juan de Yepes, a Spaniard who later became a Carmelite and St. 
John of the Cross, lived a romantic and hectic life. His father died when 
Juan was twelve years old, and from then on the youngster took turns 
riding the crest and trough of good and bad fortune. At thirteen he 
worked at nights as an orderly in a hospital; during the day he went to 
a school conducted by the Jesuits. He joined the Carmelites at eighteen, 
and three years later met the dynamic St. Teresa of Avila. She was a 
“Go-sign” in his life, for under her delicate and diplomatic direction, 
he began the reform of the Spanish Carmelites. In the years that fol- 
lowed, he was respectively a prior, a prisoner in a Spanish dungeon, 
(where he gorged himself daily with a piece of bread and one sardine!) 
—and a rector of a Carmelite community. And in the midst of all this 
activity, John raised himself to the sublime delights of contemplative 
prayer. 

Because of his love of prayer, St. John of the Cross can rightly be 
called a patron of the American army on its knees. He is a saint whose 
example in prayer is providentially designed for the needs of Americans 
at war. Certainly, no country other than ours has a greater need for a 
patron who can arouse in us the fundamental challenge of all successes — 
persevering prayer. 

It was the strange irony of God that gave the world two great re- 
formers in the sixteenth century. One of these, St. John of the Cross, 
was destined to live on in the exalted estimation of the Church; the 
other, Martin Luther, was to be remembered for his poisonous pen that 
caused a revolution in Catholic circles. Martin Luther was the greatly 
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publicized reformer of Germany; St. John of the Cross was hardly 
known in Spain when he inaugurated the reform for a stricter life 
among the Carmelites. Luther was a scholar and a logician; John of the 
Cross was at most a student who could admire St. Thomas and Aristotle 
only from a distance. Luther was a monk; so was John, but a good one. 
Luther’s writings contain things that are far below the margin of 
common-sense morality; St. John’s are replete with the lofty concepts 
of ‘God. Luther gave up prayer; St. John persevered in prayer. 

If slogans of victory are in order for an Army on its knees, this 
simple formula which comprises the sum and substance of St. John’s 
sanctity should be on the lips and in the heart of every American: “Lord, 
teach the people to pray and suffer for You; make everybody in the 
world better . . . but begin with me!” 

* * * 
LETTER TO THE PATRON SAINT OF RUSSIA 
(St. Andrew, Apostle, November 30) 
Dear Saint Andrew: 


Faith in the Communion of Saints prompts the writing of this 
letter. First of all, sincere congratulations on your feast day! The 
big-heartedness which made you give up your fishing business, your 


fearless faith, and your martyr’s courage are all things we appreciate 
in you. Above all, your vocation to be one of the twelve Apostles and 
your intimate companionship with the Son of God on earth remind us 
that you must now wield strong influence in heaven. 

However, the point of this letter is a complaint. You are, we under- 
stand, honored by the Church as the chief patron of Russia. From your 
heavenly lookout you must surely know that Russia has been in a bad 
way long enough, that the nation needs an internal fumigating from 
Siberia to Stalingrad, in fact, an entire spiritual rebuilding. How about 
putting in time and a half on the job? Can you get your brother St. 
Peter to help you? Tell him the “gates of hell” are not far from 
prevailing. 

It is true that the Catholic priests in Russia are a precious few to 
counteract the mobilized millions of Satan’s forces. No matter. Remem- 
ber the time tke Divine Master fed the 5000 hungry people in Galilee, 
your own home grounds? You were there, and you said, “There is a boy 
here who has five barley loaves and two fishes; but what are these 
among so many?” Remember what happened? The Son of Mary willed 
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that they be fed; and they were! With terrific odds against us but with 
confidence in our hearts we pray every day for Russia in the prayers 
at the foot of the altar after Mass. Would you mind negotiating with 
God Who directs the course of history? Ask Him to let us cash in on 
these prayers in 1943. 

And another thing. By your glorious martyrdom under the archfiend 
Nero you immortalized that X shaped cross and you thereby sowed 
the seeds of the Faith that eventually spread to Russia. But then the 
Russian flock was led astray by its rulers and was separated from the 
Supreme Shepherd in Rome. The Russian people never had a real 
chance, at least compared to some of the other nations of the world. 
They are like United States citizens: they are suffering from schism 
and have never entirely known or completely tried the remedy of Cath- 
olic life and infallible doctrines. Your Apostle’s heart must burn to 
cure this blindness and ignorance. 


Saint Andrew, will it be a Holy Russia again or a continuance of 
the atheistic International? Our ally must either be a blood-red monster 
or a new land of saints. Blessed Apostle, we look to Heaven today be- 
cause the chaos is too great for the hand of man to withstand. St. 
Andrew, Patron of Russia, pray for us! 


Yours in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
x * * 


OTHER PATRONS OF NOVEMBER 

November 2: St. Hernin: Confessor; Patron against headaches. 

November 3: BI. Martin de Porres: Patron of Negro slaves, of social life, and 
of justice. 

November 3: St. Hubert: Bishop; Patron of Liege, of hunters, and of those 
who treat hydrophobia. 

November 3: St. Silvia: Patroness of expectant mothers. 

November 3: St. Hermengaud: Bishop; Patron against thunderstorms, drouth, 
and floods. 

November 4: . Charles Borromeo: Bishop; Patron against epidemics. 

November 4: . Clarus: Martyr; Patron of those afflicted with sore eyes. 

November 6: . Leonard: Abbot; Patron of the sick, of women with child, 

the insane, of domestic animals, and especially of prisoners. 

November 7: . Restitutus: Bishop; Patron of the blind. 

November 10: . Andrew Avellino: Patron against a sudden death. 

November 10: . Tryphon: Martyr; Patron of gardeners, against insects, and 
against evil spirits. 

November 11: St. Genesius: Martyr; Patron of soldiers and butchers. 

November 12: St. Leonius (Leo): Confessor; Patron against fever. 

November 13: St. Homobonus (Goodman) : Patron of merchants, tailors, whole- 
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salers and shopkeepers. 

St. Stanislaus Kostka: Patron of novices. 

St. Jane of Segna: Patroness against epidemics. 

St. Theodore Tiro: Martyr; Patron against storms and Patron 
of children in Rome. 

St. Gregory the Wonderworker: Patron of the desperate, of the 
mad, and against floods. 

Sts. Acisclus and Victoria: Martyrs: Patrons of Cordova in 
Spain and against thunderstorms. 

St. Odo of Cluny: Patron of musicians and against drought. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary: Matron; Patroness of bakers, of alms- 
givers, and of Teutonic Knights. 

St. Cecilia: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of musicians, ; poets, 
and organ builders. : 

St. Columbanus: Abbot; Patron against insanity and floods. 

St. Clement: Martyr; Patron of marble workers, of stone cutters, 
and of mariners. 

St. Felicitas: Martyr; Patroness of women who wish to obtain 
children. 

St. John of the Cross: Patron of contemplatives, of study, and 
of meditation. 

St. Catherine of Alexandria: Virgin and Martyr; Patroness of 
jurists, teachers, wagon builders, students, philosophers, millers, 
and of the arts. 
St. Martin of Arades: Confessor; Patron against paralysis. 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice: Patron of missions for the people. 


St. Andrew: Apostle; Patron of Russia, Scotland, and of Achaia 
in Greece. 


* * * 








No holiday in all our calendar is comparable to Thanks- 
giving. There is no holiday quite like it anywhere in the world. 
It celebrates no battle, no fall of a Bastile, no bank or business 
holiday, the birthday of no great man, no political revolution, 
no church ritual. It is the great holiday of common people who 
have worked all the year and now thank God humbly for good 
harvests. We are not celebrating Washington or Columbus or 
the Declaration of Independence—but just the true, good 
things, the simple blessings of the soil and the common life. i 
Most holidays are somehow pagan, and if traced back are 


Thanksgiving Day 








rooted in the dull and bloody stories of some old war; but 
Thanksgiving is the holiday of peace, the celebration of work 
and the simple life. You must go back to the old Greeks for 
anything to compare with it; a true folk-festival that speaks 
the poetry of the turn of the season, the beauty of seedtime 
and harvest, the ripe product of the year, and the deep, deep 
connection of all these things with God. — David Grayson. 
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eoooce Lhree Minute Instruction socces 


WHY HATRED IS WRONG 


The progress of the war will bring more and more to the 
front the problem of hatred. Every new atrocity, real or in- 
vented, every casualty, every set-back, will offer new incentives 
for hatred. Strong convictions like the following are needed 
to offset the danger. 


1. It is wrong to hate human beings because there is a law written 
upon the nature of man commanding him to love all other human 
beings, which in practical terms means that he must wish and work 
for their salvation and happiness. All human beings are on trial for 
the same reward; all are dependent on other human beings for help 
in winning the reward; the nature that established this dependence 
therefore established the law; love your neighbor as yourself. It is 
obvious that hatred, which means wishing or working for the un- 
happiness of others, offends against this law. 


2. It is wrong to hate human beings because God expressly com- 
manded that we love all men, and that this means, above all, for- 
giving those who wrong us. We may defend ourselves from violence; 
we may use violent means to end or prevent the crimes of others, 
but we may not hate them while so doing. We must therefore wish 
for their salvation, for their conversion from sin, for their ultimate 
happiness. We must not want to inflict a single evil upon them over 
and above what is necessary to defend ourselves. 

3. It is wrong to hate our neighbor because deliberate hatred 
always implies taking out of God’s hands the authority to judge and 
punish an immortal soul. Only God has the infinite knowledge neces- 
sary to judge a human being; only God has all eternity in which to 
punish evil and reward good; only God has the right to determine 
the time and manner of punishment and reward. If we hate others, 


we are guilty of the kind of pride that would usurp the authority of 
God. 


These are the reasons why Christ insisted that we pray: 
“Forgive us as we forgive those who trespass against us.” If 
in this war we have not a spirit of forgiveness and a readiness 
to exercise love as soon as possible toward all who are our 
enemies now, then we ourselves shall never be forgiven for our 
own sins against God. 
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LAST CHANCE FOR WINGS 


A story of two wars—one within the other. Sometimes a man has 
to lose in order to win, to die in order to live. 








B. VAN HooMIssEN 


ONIGHT was just like any other for the bombing squadron based 
fie Baran in the South Pacific. Each pilot took his place in the 
line-up, gave the traditional leather salute, and grimly wondered how 
many of them would come back. Plane after plane roared into the 
purple sunset. Some reached straight for the ceiling; others like homing 
pigeons quickly circled to slide into echelon formation. 

By the time First Lieutenant Jerry Riley’s name was barked over 
his receiver, the roar and whine of motors split the air above into frag- 
ments. Only a few greasy and grinning “ack emmas” were around to 
receive his salute. Jerry did not know that he was the ace of all the 
American eagles in the Far East. He only knew a growing hatred for 
every Jap and a natural love for the dangers and romance of war 
in the sky. No one, besides himself, knew why he loved action more 
than any other man in the air corps. 

It was when things were quiet, he would remember that his bravery 
was born in a moment of cowardice, that it was really an escape from 
the one battle he had refused to face. The gang would laugh at him 
if they ever knew he’d worn a seminarian’s cassock. He sometimes 
laughed at himself. Yet, he knew he was a coward the day he took that 
cassock off. He knew he had loved Jerry Riley too much —he knew 
that he had been too much afraid for himself. Now they called him 
“Boomerang” because he always came back; but he knew he would 
never get back to a life like that. There was only one shot at that game, 
even if he ever did get the wild idea that he had enough moral courage 
for a comeback. Physical bravery was the only way he could find to 
make himself forget that cowardly act of years ago. 

Ever since that day Jerry had sworn by the wheel of Fate; if it 
stopped at your number, well, you were rubbed out of the game. This 
fatalism of flying men was a piece of the Riley equipment; it snuffed 
out every last jangling nerve and left him self-reliant and eager for odds. 

It worked too. Time and again, he defied the enemy guns and hazards 
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of the game. Limping home on half motor power, coming in with empty 
fuel tanks, pancaking out of storms, and bouncing down through soupy 
fogs became legends of the bomber command. “Boomerang” Riley al- 
ways came back. 


ONIGHT, he and Dave Edwards aboard the speedy Curtiss 

Wright dive-bomber were “lone-wolfing.” Their job was to lay 
some routine eggs; four five hundred pounders on an objective marked 
with a very definite blue-penciled X on their map. Such a simple assign- 
ment could only be a matter of time. But what a difference time made! 

Three hours later Riley was doubting if his “never say die” was the 
right answer. What happened? Not much. The load was dumped from 
the bomb bay quite properly on the X spot. Then came the old right 
about like a horse heading back for the stable, and he began the climb 
to zero weather at 17,000 feet for the monotonous dash home through 
a starlit sky. 

Then it happened. The tranquillity of the night was suddenly shat- 
tered by the long arm of a searchlight, and instantly the Curtiss was 
entrapped in the mobile embrace of blinding light beams. Anti-aircraft 
guns shot out a howling fountain of lead until Riley with a familiar 
wing-straining twist and dive shook the spitting demons off into the 
night. It took only a minute or less, but the Jap guns spoke fast and far 
for a lucky hit. The Curtiss rocked, rolled, but then zoomed on as if 
such pile driver taps were only so much routine. 

Ordinarily, Riley would rate the encounter as nothing more than 
an incident or report “they gave me the devil again.” The twin cyclone 
engine still sang on like a strong heart clad in steel, beating out a 1700 
horsepower rhythm. But this time he knew he would make no report. 
Two things had happened and a third was happening. First had come a 
death groan from Dave as he collapsed against the side of a rear 
gun-cockpit. Next, the gas gauge began to revolve steadily down toward 
zero, dragging with it the Riley spirit. It meant only one thing: the gas 
line of his last tank of gas was bleeding hopelessly. 

Disaster swept upon him with the suddenness of a tropical storm. Ir 
a moment the motor began to strangle itself on the pure air and sputter 
and miss. And he, Jerry Riley, afraid only once in his life, he who had 
never asked for anything more than a fighting chance, would have to 
fold up like a deflated windsock. Sweeping despair and fright made him 
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imagine his snug cabin was a flying icebox. 

Routine still ruled. Instructions that Jerry once thought were never 
meant for him ordered the complete demolition of any plane that could 
not get back. Gadgets like the bombsight and the secret supercharger 
must not fall into enemy hands. His heart froze into an embalmed grin 
as he set an open throttle course oceanwards and locked the controls. No 
time to give up yet; the earth was swinging by the racing plane too fast 
for that — only two more minutes to the ocean. A routine tug at the 
oxygen mask, a grim salute over the bleeding corpse of Bombardier 
David Edwards and “Boomerang” Riley stepped off into the empty 
blackness. 

Parting with the plane gave the knock-out punch to his old defiance 
of danger. He felt along with the dizziness and difficulty in breathing 
that the old courage was flying away with Dave in the Curtiss hell-diver. 
He wished he had switched on the wing lights; it might have been more 
comforting than the mere receding coughs of the dying engine. The 
romance of war and war-wings cooled in the arctic loneliness of the 
situation; he almost prayed. Even the tricks of parachuting seemed 
nothing more than futile gambles for a safe landing. It really didn’t 
matter, though, whether he made it or not. He admitted the game was 
over and he had lost, because there were no more cards to play. 

Then a sudden bone-jarring crash solved the problem of effecting a 
chute landing in the dark before he had a chance to figure out how it 
should be done. At least, this was old stuff to Riley; the earth’s jumping 
up at him was a tangible obstacle at last. 

Some obscure reason dragged him to his feet. As he loosened the 
chute harness, he felt that his own ideal had caught up with him, that 
the wheels of time had brought it nearer, so near he could not help seeing 
what a failure his escape had been. There remained nothing now but the 
vicious circle of his own creation. If a man should never say die in the 
face of odds, then he could not say die when there was no hope at all. 
It was tough logic; it would be interesting to see if it was tough enough. 
Like a test-pilot taking up a death ship he resolved to carry on Riley 
style and cooperate with the inevitable. 


T EARLY dawn, a dusty road brought Lieutenant Riley limping 
[ \ into the world of his ideal — the only thing he had ever feared 
or refused to face. It loomed up unexpectedly before he had a chance 
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to run from it. He expected an enemy bullet, a chance to fight, and at 
best military capture. Instead, like in a dream, there stood before him a 
man, tall and straight, a man with red hair. In place of shifty Oriental 
eyes he looked into tired Irish eyes that spoke louder than words. They 
spoke of weariness, sadness, of kindness, and the last spark of Riley 
resilience burst into flame when he saw them shine with the spirit of 
never-say-die. 

“Look alive,” said a voice with good old Americanese curtness, 
“and duck into this yard.” Jerry felt himself tugged forward as the 
red headed apparition in a black cassock quickly drew him into the 
privacy of a large mission compound. There was a creaking and slam- 
ming of timber, the large gate was securely fastened and then the vision 
turned around. 

“Sorry to push you around like that, soldier. You'll find it a lot 
safer inside this enclosure; the Japs are not in the habit of barging in 
here.” The man smiled, and from the way he did it Jerry knew he 
was a priest. 

“Thanks a lot, Father,” Jerry grinned back. “Just what neck of the 
woods is this? 

“You’re now about thirty miles from a Jap submarine base and are 
marooned on the largest of the Somba islands, and I thank God for 
it — I need you.” The firm handshake and the wistfulness in the priest’s 
eyes were witnesses that he meant it. “I’m Father Michael Malone, 
originally from the Bronx. This is my mission where I’m pastor, doctor, 
and nurse to over five hunded lepers; and, incidentally, I am now 
operating under Jap auspices.” 

Riley found his tongue and remembered courtesy. “Lieutenant Jerry 
Riley, U. S. Army Air Corps. Had to bail out of a hell-diver last night ; 
kinda washed out now. Might not have held out much longer if I hadn’t 
met you.” 

“Well, as far as I’m concerned,” Father Malone assured him, 
“you're a gift from heaven.” 

“And don’t think I’m not surprised to find a white man footloose in 
these parts, and actually working with the foul Japs! How come, 
Padre?” 

“It’s a strange situation,” the priest hastened to explain. “Maybe 
it won’t last. You see, this leper colony is watchfully tolerated because 
the lepers are thus easily segregated; it is so economical that lepers 
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come of their own accord, and the upkeep is practically nothing for 
the government. And that is the Jap side of it. Now that you’re here 
with nothing else to do and no place to go you can lend a hand.” 

Jerry didn’t exactly see it that way. “Not me, Padre. Don’t forget 
that I’m still an American: I hate Japs and all their brood. Besides, 
hiding and lepers are not in my line.” 

The Irish eyes began to lose some of their kindness. Evidently there 
was a bit of explaining to do. 

“Then can’t you see you’re just the man I want? But first get your 
Americanism straight. You can hate a Jap as a Jap; you can hate and 
fight all that a Jap stands for — but inasmuch as he is a man created 
for and by God you must love him.” 

“No soap, Padre. Cut the sermon because you’re wasting your time.” 
Jerry made half a motion back towards the gate. “I better leave as soon 
as possible, might get you in trouble. All I ask is some information and 
something to wear besides this zipper suit. I'll try for the status of a 
military prisoner and maybe a little sabotage, or maybe — ” 

“You're sure you won't stay?” 

“T’d rather be shot first. My life is fighting Japs and not helping 
them or hiding behind a black skirt.” 

This time it was the never-say-die look that flashed a warning from 
the eyes that spoke, but it was too late. “Jerry, my life, too, is fighting 
Japs and I intend to die fighting them; and you can see for yourself 
I’m not hiding. Without a helper I’ll have to close down, be taken into 
custody at best, and that spells a Jap victory in this sector.” 

“T don’t get it, Father.” 

“Thirty years ago I enlisted to fight. And six years ago I volunteered 
for an expeditionary force and I am all there is left of that force. The 
enemy are the devils in hell and Shintoism is one of their best armies. 
Sure, I take care of the lepers for the Japs, but I also sow in their souls 
a harvest Shintoism cannot uproot. You might bomb, destroy, and 
shatter their military machine. I can strike deeper — a blow resounding 
in eternity. You can shoot the corners off the Swastika and bullet-riddle 
the emblem of the Rising Sun. I can bend the crooked corners straight 
and place a Cross over the sun. I can say Mass in the land of idols, 
baptize, absolve, and die fighting.” 

“Sorry, I forgot. Maybe I could give you a hand for awhile, until 
something turns up. Anyhow leaving an American alone in a hole like 
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this only to go out and get shot myself is sort of like punching holes 
in parachutes.” 

“No, not that way, Riley. It has to be whole hand or none; you 
can’t dive bomb half way in this game. It takes something more because 
the winnings are fever, loneliness, weariness, work and work, and a 
short life in the saddle. It means you have to make a direct hit and 
conquer yourself first.” 

“You are asking more than you realize, Father.” Riley turned 
thoughtfully serious eyes to the Cross atop the little mission chapel. 

“But if you’d only try it! God has pushed you into the situation 
and now only waits for your consent. Then He will supply the love 
courage needs. That’s the way God works. I know it; learned it myself.” 
The priest was pleading now and spoke from the bottom of his heart. 

Riley answered slowly and abstractedly, as if he were thinking out 
loud. “The fact is, I once had the chance and lost it — ran away like a 
coward. Since then I’ve learned a little about not running away from 
life.” He paused a moment in thought and then continued, “It’s a funny 
thing . . . here you are offering ‘Boomerang’ Riley another chance to 
come back.” 

Father Malone waited patiently for him to go on. There seemed to - 
be more to come. 

“Honestly, Father, I’m glad you've been so irresistible.” He stopped 
for a minute, because he felt a bit choked up inside. His face became 
resolute, his voice decisive. “This time I'll stay and fight until I earn 
my wings.” 

The Irish eyes were kind and glistening now. “Man, you have just 
won the first fight. Stay here under cover; we will make our war plans 
tomorrow. Tonight, I'll find the grave of my dearest friend to bless it, 
a service due to one who has pulled so long at the same oar with me. 
You see, word reached me just before I met you that my former helper 
was killed last night by an American bomb that struck the supply 
depot.” 


ACK at the squadron base at Baran, Riley’s buddies chalked up 
B his name among the missing in action. The tragedy of it made his 
old mechanic sad-eyed for days as he spoke of Riley’s record. 

“A tough break for ‘Boomerang,’ ” he said time and again, “I won- 
der how far he got back.” 
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Short, Short Story 


Mother and Son 


E. F. MILier 


The church was dim with the dusk of evening. The figures 
in the stained-glass windows were shadowy and unreal; the 
great high altar was outlined only vaguely in the light of the 
sanctuary lamp. 

A woman knelt in the very last pew of the church, a 
handkerchief on her head, the rosary beads slipping slowly 
through her fingers. 

She did not seem to notice the priest walking down the 
aisle with four soldiers surrounding him. She continued to 
kneel upright and to say her rosary. Suddenly she started to 
hear a voice at her side. It was that of the priest. 

“Mrs. Junkin,” he said, “I want you to meet four men who 
are in the service.” She stood up and acknowledged the intro- 
ductions. She was a handsome woman, with graying hair and 
a look of refinement on her face—such refinement as comes 
from patient suffering, abiding love and deep faith. “They are 
not only soldiers,” continued the priest, “but priests too — chap- 
lains in the Army.” He turned to the chaplains. “Mrs. Junkin’s 
son,” he said, “shot down the first enemy plane over Dieppe. 
He won the Distinguished Service Cross, the Order of the 
Purple Heart, and many other decorations. He was wounded 
over Dieppe.” 

It was then that Mrs. Junkin spoke. “He received Holy 
Communion the morning he went on the attack. His chaplain 
wrote and told me all about it.” There was a look of pride and 
love in her face that was wonderful to see; something in 
common with the statues of the saints that adorned the walls 
of the church. The priests shook hands with her in turn, and 
congratulated her on having so brave a son. A moment later 
they departed. Mrs. Junkin went back to her rosary. 

A mother and her rosary. A son and Holy Communion. Can 
harm ever come to either of them? Can separation ever bring 
about despair? 

Never! God takes care of His own. 
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THE SNOWBALL OF DIVORCE 





Once it starts to roll, there is no stopping it. And as it rolls, it 
destroys everything before it. 





C. DuHART 


HERE are as many grounds for divorce as there are excuses the 
" bine minds of men and women can devise to escape an unpleas- 
ant situation. Advocates of divorce stir the sentiments and draw forth 
tears by their pleas for the poor, young, innocent girl caught in the 
death-trap of marriage with a brute of a man whose principal recreation 
lies in beating his wife. 

But the pleader for a divorce between these parties is pleading for 
the granting of a divorce on the flimsiest of selfish motives —on no 
motive whatsoever. He may not know it, but he is pleading for a divorce 
for the man who must be divorced because his wife fails to brown the 
gravy and for the woman who must have another partner because her 
husband spills ashes on the floor. 

One ground of divorce is a thousand grounds for divorce. The 
principle of the rolling snow-ball operates here. If it is cruelty for a 
man to beat his wife, isn’t it cruelty for a woman to beat shells into 
the scrambled eggs? If it is alienation of affection for a woman to be 
seen walking to the corner with a man, isn’t it alienation of affection 
for a man to spend his evenings shining his golf clubs or shellacking 
his fishing line? 

Plead one departure from the strict binding force of a legitimate 
marriage in one single case, and you are pleading departures from the 
strict binding force of a thousand legitimate marriages. 


URING May of this year, a newspaper caption carried this notice: 
D “Screen Actress Anne Sothern is shown leaving the courtroom 
today after obtaining a divorce from Actor Roger Pryor on grounds 
of cruelty. She testified their differences stemmed from her husband’s 
decision to take up flying three years ago, even though ‘I am terribly 
frightened by airplanes, and begged him not fly.’ She told the court 
his frequent flights upset her so she couldn’t sleep or work.” 

An isolated case? I think not. Divorces have been granted for simi- 
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larly trivial and even less trivial causes. And the man who looks for 
and makes a breach in the law that “What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder,” is preparing the way for the complete destruc- 
tion of that barrier of God’s law which protects mankind from jungle- 
promiscuity. His appeal to the feelings is presumed to put the defender 
of God’s wise laws “on the spot.” He is finding a niche for himself 
as a person who is human and humane, but he is opening the way for 
a condition of things which is far from human and therefore very 
dangerous to human happiness and prosperity even upon this earth. 

Anne Sothern received a divorce because fiying disturbed her and 
her husband liked flying. Why should not Mary Smith receive a divorce 
because her husband preferred to ride to work rather than walk, and 
she abominated automobiles? Why should not John Jones have his 
divorce because his wife knitted stockings for the starving Bulgarians, 
and he detested knitting and disliked anyone with a beard? Why should 
not Nancy Roe be free to marry again because she was tired of seeing 
red hair flaming in her eyes and longed to rest her gaze upon the broad 
expanses of a bald man’s pate? And why should not James Brown be 
able to change wives according to a color scheme of hair and eyes that 
rested his gaze after a busy night at the bar? 

This may seem to be very facetious. But I dare say that divorces 
have been granted for causes just as trivial as those quoted above. If 
Anne Sothern can be divorced from a man who likes to fly when she 
detests it, why cannot thousands of wives be divorced today from hus- 
bands who have been called to fight for their country, when they detest 
blood-shed and shell-fire and dive-bombing planes and charging tanks 
and all the rest? Divorces will not be granted for these causes today, 
of course, because the war-fever is burning, because no judge could 
dare to so jeopardize his position. But the real reason for the firmness 
of these marriage bonds should be the existence of the strong barrier 
of God’s law. 


HE mild-faced gentleman who pleads a departure from God’s law 
ci one case where conditions are admittedly terrible, thereby sets 
rolling the snow-ball which, gathering momentum, finally destroys all 
God’s plans for the human race. He looked for a knot-hole in the fence 
of God’s laws of marriage and he ended by knocking down the whole 
fence. 
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Who does not sympathize with those who suffer in the toils of an 
unhappy marriage? Their plight is pitiful, sometimes undeserved, and 
every man with a feeling heart will seek to help them. But it is no help 
to them and surely no assistance to the human race to shatter God’s 
laws to do so. We may sympathize with a child who has been treated 
badly in the classroom, but we do not burn down the whole school. 
The child itself would suffer from that. 

God’s laws cannot be tampered with. Tampering with them will only 
breed destruction. There are no such things as two or three and no 
more grounds of divorce. If there are three grounds accepted for divorce 
then all grounds are accepted for divorce. The stories of our Anne 
Sotherns and the history of divorce courts in the United States prove 
that. 








The Time For Sleep 


An old miser, owning a farm, found it impossible to do 
his work without assistance, so he advertised for a helper, 
promising board and keep in return for the labor. Before 
long a man was hired. 

After they had finished breakfast on the first morning 
the miser thought it would be a saving of time if they would 
eat their dinner at the same time. The new farm-hand, still 
hungry, readily agreed to this, and the dinner was soon 
finished. 

“Suppose, now,” said the farmer, “we take our supper 
too. It would save time and trouble, you know.” 

“Just as you like,” said the other, and at it they went. 

“Now we will go to work,” said the delighted employer. 
But his helper merely stretched his arms, yawned, and said: 
“Thank you, but I never work after supper.” — Sentinel 








Time To Tell All 


Shortly after the famous writer and philosopher, Orestes 
Brownson, became a convert to the Catholic Church, he paid a 
call on an old lady of Puritan descent. He told her the reasons 
for his turning to the Faith of Rome, and touched briefly on 
some of the controversial points that had engaged his mind for 
so long a time before finally he made his submission. When 
he had finished the old lady threw up her arms and cried: 

“Tf that is what Catholics believe, stand up, for God’s sake, 
and proclaim it aloud, for it is not what we have been led to 
believe of you.” 
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rere OQMENTS AT MASS 








F. A. BRUNNER 
The Commingling of Host and Wine. 


The immediate preparation for Holy Communion at high Mass com- 
prises three distinct items: (1) the breaking of the host and the com- 
mingling of the particle with the consecrated wine; (2) the Agnus Det; 
and (3) the priest’s private prayers before his reception of the body 
and blood of our Lord. 


The fraction or breaking of the host 

The breaking of the sacred host is a rite observed at the very insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist at the Last Supper. It was then a practical 
necessity, for the Jewish bread — about the size and shape of a pancake 
—could not be distributed without being broken. The term “breaking 
of the bread” early became synonymous with the sacrifice of the Mass. 
The rite itself has been practiced in all liturgies east and west. 

In the Roman rite it has been the custom since about the ninth cen- 
tury to break the host into three parts. In these three parts the medieval 
mind, steeped in allegory and symbolism, saw the threefold church; the 
first large portion, which was received by the celebrant, designated the 
church miltant; the second half, which was set aside for the communion 
of the sick, the church suffering; and the small portion placed in the 
chalice, the church triumphant. 

Before the priest places the smallest piece into the chalice, he makes 
the sign of the cross three times with it over the chalice, saying at the 
same time in a clear chant: “The peace of the Lord be with you at 
all times;” The congregation answers “Amen.” 

The mingling of host and wine 

The history of the ancient ceremonies attendant on this rite of 
dropping a part of the host into the consecrated wine will throw light 
on their significance. They are an eloquent illustration of St. Paul’s 
saying, “As there is but one bread, so we, though many, are but one 
body, for we all partake of the same bread.” In the papal Mass of old 
it was customary, at the beginning of the Mass, for two servers to bring 
to the altar a vessel containing the “sancta,’ a particle of the Holy 
Eucharist remaining from a previous Mass. To show that there was 
but one sacrifice “one bread,” the Pope placed this fragment in the 
chalice, being careful at the same time to break off a piece of the host 
consecrated at the present celebration to be similarly preserved. He also 
set aside some other particles, the “fermentum,” to be taken by a cleric 
to those distant parishes whose pastors could not attend the papal func- 
tions. In these churches the fermentum was mingled with the consecrated 
wine just as the Pope mingled the sancta with his. 

These two forms of mingling were intended, therefore, to symbolize 
the unity of the church and the continuity of the sacrifice. But the cus- 
toms disappeared in time and by the ninth century were heard of no more. 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF 
CENSORSHIP 





A very simple and effective way of showing one’s ignorance is that 
of making sophisticated remarks about being able and free to read 
anything. This should help to prevent such revelations. 





L. G. MILLER 


VERY now and then when non-Catholics want to comment on the 
intolerance of the Catholic Church they throw out the fact that 
Catholics are hemmed in and straitened by the law of the Index which 
prohibits them to read certain books. It argues a certain narrowness of 
outlook, they say, to cut oneself off from the great writings of the past, 
even though they may teach—and persuasively teach—a doctrine 
which one regards as false; even though they may be so realistic that 
they would make a wooden Indian blush. One can and should read every- 
thing, they say, if one is to be broadminded and modern in the best 
sense of the word. 

It is all very well to sound off in this way, but it would be interesting 
to inquire as to whether these critics of the rule of censorship are so 
consistent as to follow out their opinions in their own lives. As a matter 
of common sense, some censorship is absolutely necessary, and anyone 
but the most abandoned realist or the most callow aesthete will admit it. 
Everyone will admit, for instance, that it would not be wise to allow 
a fourteen year old boy to read medical books on sex, in which the 
subject is discussed clinically and at length. No one seems to think that 
the government is going beyond its powers in wartime to ban certain 
journalistic organs whose set purpose is to break down national morale. 

Every man trying to lead a normally good life will admit further 
that certain books are bad not only for certain persons or at certain 
times, but for everyone and at all times. Books, for instance, which treat 
luridly of sex under a thin pretext of science. If the normal man believes 
that the sexual instinct needs a certain measure of discipline and control, 
then he must likewise hold that it is not wise, that it is actually wrong, 
to read books which are abnormally concerned with sex. To hold the 
one principle and to deny the other would be like trying to put out a 
fire with one hand and adding fuel to it with the other. These instances 
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are accepted by nearly all, and to admit them is to admit in general the 
principle of censorship — that not all books are suitable for all people 
at all times. 

It follows then that if there is a certain duty on the part of individual 
readers to avoid certain books, there is a corresponding duty on the part 
of publishers and booksellers. They cannot act as if they had absolutely 
no responsibility in the matter. They cannot assume that their one and 
only guiding principle is to bring out and exhibit books that will sell. If 
a book should not be read, it should not be sold either. And if a book- 
seller would not read a book himself or allow his family to read it, then 
he has no right to put it in the hands of other normal persons like him- 
self. There is nothing subtle about that principle; it is plain common 
sense. 


HE fact of the matter is that many bookdealers today are ignoring 

these principles, and pretending to occupy a high sphere of de- 
tachment from the contents and possible effects of the books they publish 
and sell. Catholic publishers and the majority of Catholic booksellers 
are of course guided by Catholic principles, but in the windows and on 
the shelves of many bookstores there is appearing a welter of highly 
censorable books, the sale of which is undoubtedly causing untold harm. 
Books in which the nihilistic religion of Buddha is serenely advocated 
in one chapter, and the vagaries of Nietzsche are defended in the next. 
Books which advertise frankly their abnormal preoccupation with sex. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has testified that such reading is one of the chief 
factors in the growing crime wave. 

The difficulty, of course, is that oftentimes the bad is wrapped up 
with the good. A man who would not read an out and out pornographic 
work will sometimes read something just as bad in the form of a “great 
novel” or the “latest scientific work.” Now science is a wonderful thing, 
and the art of the novel is one of the glories of which man is capable, 
but when the scientist treats exhaustively of sex, his work should be 
read only by those who have legitimate, scientific reasons. And when the 
novelist spends page after page of his novel in spinning out sexy 
descriptions and sexy situations, then his novel should not be read by 
any normal man or woman. : 

This is not an attempt to judge non-Catholic booksellers by the 
standards of the Catholic Church. It is an appeal that they judge them- 
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selves by the standards of common sense. Most publishers and book- 
sellers, we daresay, are conservative in their private lives, trying to 
bring up their families according to accepted norms of morality. If they 
are such, let them apply the following test to themselves. Let them read 
just a few pages of men like James Joyce, Theodore Dreiser and D. H. 
Lawrence, whose books they advertise so prominently in their window 
displays. Let them glance at some of the Sexual Encyclopedias and 
Dictionaries of Sex Habits with which so many book store windows 
are garnished. It will probably take them about five minutes to conclude 
that as far as they personally are concerned, they had better stay away 
from such books. It will probably take them about one minute to con- 
clude that such books would be not only unhealthy but positively harm- 
ful to their children. 

If they reach this conclusion, then does it not follow logically that 
they have a certain responsibility towards their customers in the matter? 
That they cannot give such books prominent advertising and distribute 
them indiscriminately? If it is wrong for you yourself to drink a bottle 
of poison, then it is equally wrong to offer it to your neighbor. It may 
be true that a man is not his brother’s keeper, but we have at least the 
obligation to love our neighbor as ourselves. 


RITICS of the Catholic Index of Forbidden Books might do well 
C to examine the purpose and scope of that /ndex a little more closely 
before they condemn it. It might well be that they would find much of it 
in agreement with their own tacit and expressed principles of judgment 
in regard to books. The Catholic Index condemns all books for Catholics 
which present a false picture of Catholic teaching, simply because the 
Catholic Church holds firmly that it is in possession of the truth, and 
the truth is too sacred to admit of being trifled with or mishandled. If 
non-Catholics think that they are in possession of the truth in the par- 
ticular sect to which they belong, then they should logically follow the 
same principle. At least they cannot blame Catholics for doing so, unless 
they take the suicidal view that the human mind can never know or 
possess the truth. 

The Catholic Index holds in regard to books dealing with sex, either 
directly or indirectly, that some of them are totally bad, and some only 
relatively bad. Some of them are so steeped in sex that for any normal 
man they represent a real threat and danger to the control of his pas- 
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sions, and hence they are forbidden for all. Such a condemnation is de- 
served by the love stories of Honore de Balzac. Any normal man or 
woman who reads de Balzac will hardly find that condemnation too 
severe. Regarding scientific treatises on sex, the Church says that if 
they are bona fide scientific, then they may be read in a scientific spirit 
by those for whom they were intended. For others who have no good 
purpose in reading them, they are forbidden. 

In regard to many books, of course, it is impossible to pass an 
absolute judgment. Some of the great novels of the past and present 
are more or less realistic in their treatment of sex, and while they may 
not be a source of trouble to mature persons, they are definitely not 
suitable for the young and the immature. Some of Sigrid Undset’s 
novels may be said to come under this category, although in the case of 
one or the other of her novels, one might hesitate to recommend them 
to any normal person. 

The point that is being made here is that booksellers and publishers 
and all who have a voice in the selection and distribution of books have 
definite responsibilities, which they cannot evade, over those whom they 
serve. These responsibilities for Catholics, of course, are based on the 
laws of the Church; for non-Catholics, they are based on the laws of 
reason and common sense. And before anyone laughs away his obliga- 
tions in this matter, let him reflect on that terrible saying of Christ: “It 
were better for him, that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he should scandalize one of these little 
ones.” 





Source of Power 


Humiliating, but salutary, was the incident that happened 
to a certain Swiss priest, as related in one of Smollett’s books. 
Whenever this priest mounted the pulpit to preach, a certain 
peasant in the congregation used to weep bitterly. The good 
father took notice of this man, and believed he was touched 
by grace. He sought him out and urged him to have confidence; 
but the next time he preached, the peasant wept even more 
violently than before. The priest then insisted on knowing what 
it was in his discourse or appearance that mace such an im- 
pression on his heart. “Ah, father,” cried the peasant, “I 
% never see you but I think of a venerable goat, which I lost % 
at Easter. We were bred up together in the same family. He was 
the very picture of your reverence — one would swear you were 
brothers.” Moral for preachers: Leave well enough alone. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








It is interesting to analyze the advertisements of war-time. Funda- 
mentally, advertising is one of the manifestations of democracy. It is 
an appeal to the freedom of individual men and women. Every advertise- 
ment in a free country says to you: “Thank God you are not forced 
by anybody to wear certain clothes, to eat certain pills, to smoke certain 
cigarettes. Now, how about trying the clothes or pills or cigarettes we 
have to offer?” Every advertisement also says to you: “Here’s my 
product: what’s yours? You are not only free to take mine, but you are 
free to make something better if you want to.” Thus in theory adver- 
tising should intensify the American’s consciousness of freedom and in- 
crease his gratitude to God. 

© 

But when you examine advertisements in practice, especially in a 
time of war, you sometimes wonder if it is all as simple as the above. 
For example, the bystander has pondered long and deeply over the 
beautiful advertisements put out in beautiful magazines by the Budd 
Manufacturing Co. What does the Budd Manufacturing Co. make? It 
makes locomotives. Just what, we queried, did the Budd Manufacturing 
Co. want us to do by presenting the thrilling picture of a locomotive 
under a full head of steam? Were we to walk into the office of Mr. Budd 
and say: “I’d like to buy half a dozen steam engines?” No, we decided, 
because we have no track on which to run them. Were we, when taking 
a trip, to approach a railroad ticket office and say: “I want a ticket on 
a train that is drawn by a Budd locomotive?” Hardly that, because 
usually our trips carry us to little towns that are lucky to have one 
train a day, to say nothing of a choice of engines visiting them regularly. 
Possibly, the thought struck us, the advertisement was meant only for 
the eyes of the score or so of presidents of railroads who do business 
with locomotives; but how much cheaper it would have been to send 
each one a letter or a whole packet of pictures of Budd steam engines! 
Maybe such an advertisement just represents about $2,000 worth of 
bragging; maybe it’s $2,000 worth of tax evasion; maybe it’s reassur- 
ance to the stockholders of the company. Whatever it is, it is a long 
way from an offer to me of something I want or need. 

© : 

Then there is the advertising done by monopolies, where we, the 
ordinary readers, have no choice at all. We are always intrigued, for 
example, by the advertisements of the Bell Telephone Co. They are 
home-y and natural and appealing. They make us want to call up mother 
right away — but only on a Bell telephone. Alas, we soon find out we 
couldn’t call up mother on anything but a Bell telephone if we tried. 
But that’s not all. Now that the war is on, the advertisement tells us 
not to call up mother. The telephones are so busy with defense calls that 
they cannot handle our unnecessary calls. That is advertising in reverse. 
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The same is true of the advertisements of Alcoa Aluminum, Anaconda 
Copper, etc. Whatever such advertising means, it is not simply a forth- 
right question to a free man: “Here is my product; it is better than the 
other fellow’s; won’t you have some?” It has a more subtle and devious 
meaning, but there must be good reason for it if one is to judge by the 
prices for which advertising is sold. 
© 

But while some war-time advertising actually tells us not to use 
the product boasted, there is more than enough that has plenty to sell 
and that uses the war somewhat like a club to belabor us into buying. 
It is hard not to feel that we are being stultified by some of the appeals 
that are being made. It would not be right, certainly, to blame adver- 
tisers for admitting any reference to the war into their displays, because 
the war is a fact that is hard to forget no matter what one happens to 
do for a living. But when the war is used, for example, to sell cosmetics 
and perfumes to young girls so that they can “make their way” with 
assorted soldiers and soldiers in uniform, then the advertising is inten- 
sifying a moral problem that is already more than acute. When one of 
the several hundred breakfast-food makers tells me that I can face the 
burdens and sorrows that accompany war only if I fill up each morning 
on his particular brand of processed wheat, oats, rice or corn, I am 
tempted to go out and eat grass. When the furniture company tells me 
that I have a duty to buy his furniture so that I can “keep up the homes 
we are fighting for” I am tempted to install tree-stumps for chairs and 
packing boxes for tables. And when a nail-polish manufacturer tells 
the WAACS and the WAVES that with his polish they can still dazzle 
the dough-boys after a week of K. P. duty, I even begin to wonder how 
we can win the war. 


But these are only minor Nihil ation compared with one that you 
are seeing in all the metropolitan newspapers these days. It is the 
advertisement for a new religion telling you that all the powers of God 
are instantly available for all human beings without their subscribing to 
the creeds, rites, or rituals of any theological organization. It quotes 
figures to the effect that only about 15 million people, of the 125 million 
people in the United States, attend any church. Those 15 million are 
pretty foolish anyway, because here is a religion that needs no church, 
doctrine, code, rites nor anything of the kind. Right now it is going 
after Hitler and Mussolini, etc., in a big way by asking the 110 million 
non-church-goers just to concentrate on destroying them through the 
power of God within them. It hurts to realize that there must be a 
goodly number of people being taken in by this sort of thing. It hurts, 
because it means that with all our education and enlightenment, an ele- 
mentary knowedge of what constitutes religion is lacking to so many 
people. It hurts too, because it is so easy for such a pseudo-religion to 
take the minds of people off the one thing they should be thinking about 
now, viz., the violation of God’s laws by which they brought on them- 
selves this war. 
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IRREFUTABLE PROOF 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was once walking along a country road 
with a friend. It was night, and the stars shone brightly through 
the still summer air. 

“T have seldom seen the heavens as beautiful as they are 
tonight,” remarked the friend. “Such grandeur can hardly be 
put into words.” 

Lincoln was silent for a moment as he looked up at the stars. 

“T never behold them,” he said, finally, “without feeling that 
I am looking in the face of God. I can see how it might be 
possible for a man to look down upon the earth and be an 
atheist, but I cannot see how he can look up into the heavens 
and say that there is no God.” 


GOOD CONSCIENCE 


T. Francis de Sales once met the sixteen year old daughter 
of St. Jane Frances de Chantal. The girl was very smartly 
and somewhat too fashionably dressed, and when she saw St. 
Francis, she blushed. 

The bishop of Geneva said nothing for some time; then he 
merely remarked, gently: 

“T am not as displeased as you seem to think. Those orna- 
ments are no doubt rather worldly, but the blush comes appar- 
ently from heaven, and from a conscience which is not far 
from the grace of God.” 


ONE WAY TO FAITH 


J OHN MATHIAS HAFFERT in his remarkable book Mary 
in Her Scapular Promise relates an incident which took place 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York, only a short time ago. A 
priest-friend of his was called to attend a patient who was 
seriously ill. It was the priest’s first sick-call, and he was 
somewhat nervous as the nurse led him into a certain ward to 
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the bed of a patient who, he believed, had called for a priest. 

“Do you wish to make your confession?” he asked. 

The man, looked up in surprise. “I am not a Catholic,” he 
said. 

Somewhat confused, the priest went to the nurse and said: 
“There must be some mistake; this man says he is not a 
Catholic.” 

“Well, he is wearing the Scapular, Father,” the nurse re- 
plied. 

The priest returned to the bed. “If you are not a Catholic,” 
he inquired, “why are you wearing the Scapular ?” 

“Because some Catholic Sisters, who begged alms near our 
factory, asked me to wear it.” 

“Well, would you like to be a Catholic?” 

“Father,” was the surprising answer, “there is nothing I 
would like better.” And the man died, newly baptized, a few 
days later. 


SEEING AND SEEKING CHRIST 


I» M. V. WOODGATE’S beautiful life of St. Louise de 
Marillac the story is told of a Sister of Charity in those early 
days who was doing hospital work during the French civil war 
about the middle of the 17th century. The Sister tried to bring 
a few delicacies to an old Turk stretched out on a hospital cot, 
but he took an egg from the platter and threw it in her face. 

Saying nothing, the Sister boiled another egg and brought 
it to him, only to have him repeat his former action. Nothing 
daunted, the Sister approached him with a third egg, and said: 

“This one you must take for the love of God.” The sick, 
embittered, old man was conquered, and said: “Only a divine 
religion could have inspired such an action.” 

Perhaps it was the same Sister whom someone met as she 
went on an errand of charity and asked: “Whom are you 
looking for, Sister?” 


“T am seeking Jesus Christ,” was the reply. 
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The Poor Souls 


November this year has a very special meaning for Catholics the 
world over for it is the month of the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Many 
boys are giving up their lives on the various battle-fields; and many 
a boy is making up for the defects of his mortal life in the purifying 
flames that have been prepared for all who die with stains on their 
souls. In seems quite certain that an uncounted number of soldier- 
heroes are paying for their venial sins and suffering the temporal 
punishment due their greater sins by means of the hardships that 
they are enduring as a result of the war. Others are settling their 
debts beyond the grave. 

It is these latter that our concern embraces. If there is anything 
we can do for them, we want to do it. After all, they died for us. 
They are deserving the full measure of our devotion and help. The 
Catholic Church tells us that we can help them by praying for them, 
by having holy Mass read for the repose of their souls, by making 
sacrifices and doing penance in an effort to hasten their escape from 
their painful prison. 

Who is the Catholic who can hear their pleas and remain indiffer- 
ent? Who is the Catholic who will refuse to suffer the little hard- 
ship of arising from bed half an hour ahead of the usual time in order 
to go to Mass and receive Holy Communion? This much is certain — 
if there be such thoughtless and thankless Catholics, they will have 
their day in Purgatory, and it will be their misfortune not to have a 
single friend to pray for them on earth. They will pay their debts to 
the last farthing in a prison from which there shall be no escape. 

Listen, then, during November to the cry that will be ringing in 
your ears: “At least you my friends, have pity on me.” 


The State of Our Army 


One of the deepest worries that parents have who see their sons 
march off to war is that of wondering whether those sons will 
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remain pure in the midst of the many temptations that will surround 
them. According to the innumerable reports that are whispered 
about, immorality in the army is rampant. Soldiers take their leaves 
only to seek out forbidden pleasure. And the papers report periodi- 
cally the progress of the battle against venereal disease amongst the 
soldiers as though venereal disease were as common as air. 

Parents can be at rest in regard to their boys. The situation is 
not as bad as it is painted. The young men in the army are but a 
cross-section of the young men in civilian life. Thus, the situation 
in the camps is no worse than it is in the cities, and a universal 
accusation of immorality cannot be levelled against the soldiers any 
more than it can be levelled against the men who work in the factory. 
In fact, there are not a few who say that were one to select at 
random one hundred young men from any army camp, and then one 
hundred people from any city, the record of morality on the part 
of the soldiers would be better than that of the civilians. 

The clinching argument, however, as to the purity of our soldiers 
is found in the words of Bishop O’Hara, the Military Delegate of 
all the armed forces of the United States. Bishop O’Hara has put 
down for publication the statement that fifteen per cent of the 
soldiers are immoral, and little less than a very special grace of God 
can help them; fifteen per cent are saintly, and nothing can separate 
them from God; the rest are good, open either to good or bad in- 
fluences. The conclusion to be drawn from these statistics is that 
our army is not so bad after all. Eighty-five per cent is not a lowly 
figure by any means. 


The Supernatural 


Kindness is a habit that stems from the supernatural. If people 
have no idea of the supernatural, they can have no idea of kindness 
— except that kindness which serves self. The other day we passed 
two men, standing on a corner down town. As we passed them, we 
heard this choice bit of sotto voce conversation. Said one to the 
other: “Do you need a tire or two? Come on over to my house. I 
have twelve down in my basement.” We moved on, and heard no 
more. But we had our thoughts. 

Conserving tires may mean conserving American lives. We are 
told by experts that rubber is an essential for victory. There can be 
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no cavil with tht assertion. Why do people always have to come to 
the conclusion that the government is trying to deceive them, that 
there is always something personal in the restrictions that are put 
on their liberty? Why cannot they draw the conclusion, at least once 
in a while, that the government is only trying to do them good? 
Evidently the man we heard speaking on the street-corner thought 
that he would get as much as he could out of a difficult situation, for 
most likely the senators and representatives and the president him- 
self were taking their “cut,” and having no qualms about it. No. 
The purpose for the rules on rubber is to save American lives; and 
any man who has a spark of patriotism and brotherly love in him 
will do his best to effect that high and worthy end. 

But no man will ever bring himself to see this unless he under- 
stands the meaning of the supernatural. Patriotism, the good of the 
neighbor, the saving of lives—these mean nothing to a man who 
makes a god of himself, that is, to a man who does not admit the 
supernatural. 

If the government propaganda proposed these motives and got 
the people to accept them, our victory would indeed be closer. 


The Value of Pain 


Not long after Saint Therese of Lisieux entered the Carmelite 
convent, her father was struck down with a serious illness. Paralysis 
attacked his brain, with the result that his mind was almost com- 
pletely impaired. The news brought great grief to the “Little 
Flower,” for she was of a very affectionate nature, and loved her 
father with a great and all-abiding love. And yet, her grief did not 
cast her into despair as it does so many other people of a less firm 
faith. This is what she writes in her Autobiography: “In Heaven we 
shall delight to dwell on those dark days, and even here the three 
years of our dear father’s martyrdom seem to me the sweetest and 
most fruitful of our lives. I would not exchange them for the most 
sublime ecstasies, and in gratitude for such a priceless treasure my 
heart cries out: ‘Blessed be Thou for the days wherein Thou hast 
afflicted us.’ ” 

It seems strange that an affectionate daughter could talk like that 
in regard to the sickness of her father. And yet the “Little Flower” 
could so talk because she was a saint. She understood the meaning 
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and the value of suffering how it accomplishes more than the 
world dreams of. The world may know very little of the suffering 
that is endured in some corner far away from the noise and excite- 
ment of people; but the influence of that suffering is felt around the 
earth. 

If mothers and fathers, receiving bad news from the War Fronts 
could acquire the attitude of Saint Therese, the sting of their grief 
would be removed. But the attitude of the Little Flower is the atti- 
tude of a saint. Only saints can understand the meaning of suffering. 

Sanctity is within the reach of all. 


Prayer — Our Greatest Weapon 


It is still to be regretted that people are not praying enough in 
order that the heavy hand of God’s anger, resting on the world, may 
be lifted. Insofar as we of the home front fail in this obligation, we 
are not being true to our country. We are just as remiss as would 
be the soldier who would refuse to use his gun when the order was 
given to attack. 

We cannot leave it all for the soldiers to accomplish. They have 
duties that fill almost every hour of the day. And yet, the soldiers 
are praying more fervently in many instances than their parents 
back home. In one camp, recently, fifty young men were baptized in 
the Catholic church. In all the camps the chapels are crowded for 
services, even for early Mass in the morning. 

If the soldiers, with a heavy day in front of them, can get up 
before reveille in order to hear Mass and to receive Holy Com- 
munion, why cannot the mothers and fathers do the same? Are the 
duties of mothers and fathers more strenuous and demanding than 
those of the soldiers? 

But whether fervor amongst our young men in the service is 
flourishing or not, civilians definitely have the obligation of being 
fervent themselves. Buying war bonds, attending patriotic rallies and 
displaying the flag in the front yard will never of themselves win 
the war. We must enlist on our side the unconquerable forces of 
heaven. This is the work of civilians; and the way of accomplishing 
this work is the way of prayer. 

We repeat as we have said in previous months that the finest 
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prayers that can be said are the prayers of Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Let all patriotic citizens take note. 


Victory Book Campaign 


According to the latest reports, well over ten million books have 
been contributed to the Victory Book Campaign, which aims to put 
good reading material at the ready service of the soldiers and sailors 
who are fighting or preparing to fight our country’s battles. This 
campaign has been sponsored jointly by the USO, the American Red 
Cross and the American Library Association, and it is encouraging 
to see how enthusiastically the people at home are answering their 
appeals. For many soldiers and sailors these books will undoubtedly 
serve as a powerful influence in helping them to withstand the trials 
and temptations necessarily attached to army and navy life. 

A well stocked library in camp may not indeed be the chief means 
of keeping the men contented, but it can certainly help greatly in 
achieving that purpose. Good reading material will occupy them 
during many hours which otherwise they would spend floating idly 
about a nearby town, in a state of depression and boredom which 
makes them ripe for trouble. Further, good reading material of a 
high literary and scientific standard will serve to improve and 
broaden their minds, and to give them an opportunity for self-educa- 
tion which at home they might never have. That is why the sponsors 
of the campaign are appealing for a larger proportion of instructive 
and scientific books; there is, we are told, a great demand for such 
literature in most of the army camps. 


Catholics too should not be neglecting their opportunity in the 
Victory Book Campaign. If they are zealous for the faith, they will 
be anxious to see that there is a good measure of Catholic literature 
in the mass of books which are getting into the hands of our soldiers. 
They will have in mind not only the Catholic boys in the service, for 
whom such reading is an absolute necessity, but also non-Catholics 
who, in coming across Catholic books for the first time, may be 
brought to discard many of their prejudices and misconceptions of 
the Church. We have not heard of any concerted Catholic action in 
this matter, and we commend it to those who are able in any way 
to contribute Catholic books to the Victory Book Campaign. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Bad Thoughts 

Why do you think evil in your 
hearts? 

In two ways men err regarding 
bad thoughts. 

Some who have the fear of God 
are scrupulous, and are afraid that 
every bad thought that presents 
itself to the mind is a sin. This is 
From: an error. It is not 
Abridged Sermons the bad thought, 
For Every Sunday but the consent to 
Ofte ror = — it, ‘that de siete. 
All the malice of mortal sin con- 
sists in a bad will, in giving to sin 
a perfect consent, with full ad- 
vertence to the malice of the sin. 
Hence St. Augustine teaches, that 
where there is no consent there can 
be no sin. Though the temptation, 
the rebellion of the senses, or the 
evil motion of the inferior parts, 
should be very violent, “there is 
no sin, as long as there is no con- 
sent.” 

Even the saints have been tor- 
mented by temptations. The devil 
labors harder to make the saints 
fall, than to make the wicked sin; 
he regards the saints as more valu- 
able prey. The Prophet Habacuc 
says, that the saints are the dainty 
food of the enemy. Through them 
the portion is made fat, and his 
meat dainty. And therefore the 
prophet adds, that the evil one 
stretches out his net for all, to 
deprive them of the life of grace, 
and that he spares no one. Even St. 
Paul, after he had been made a 
vessel of election, groaned under 


temptations against chastity. He 
three times prayed to the Lord to 
deliver him from these tempta- 
tions, but in answer the Lord told 
him, that His grace was sufficient 
for him. God permits even His 
servants to be tempted, as well to 
try their fidelity, as to purify them 
from their imperfections, And, for 
the consolation of timid and scrup- 
ulous souls, I will here state that, 
according to the common opinion 
of theologians, when a soul that 
fears God and hates sin is in doubt 
whether she gave consent to a bad 
thought, she is not bound, as long 
as she is not certain of having 
given consent, to confess it; for it 
is then morally certain that she has 
not consented to it. Had she really 
fallen into grievous sin she would 
have no doubt about it; for mortal 
sin is so horrible a monster, that 
it is impossible for him who fears 
God to admit it into the soul with- 
out his knowledge. 

Others who are not scrupulous, 
but are ignorant, and have lax con- 
sciences, think that evil thoughts, 
though wilfully indulged, are not 
mortal sins, unless the act is con- 
summated. This is an error worse 
than the former. What we may not 
lawfully do, we may not lawfully 
desire. Hence it is that a bad 
thought to which a person consents 
has the same malice as the bad act. 
As sinful works separate us from 
God, so also do sinful thoughts. 
Perverse thoughts separate us from 
God. And as all bad actions are 
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known to God, so also He sees all 
evil thoughts, and will condemn 
and punish them. 

However, all bad thoughts are 
not equally sinful: nor have all 
those that are sinful equal malice. 
In a bad thought we may consider 
three things: the suggestion, the 
delectation, and the consent. 

The suggestion is the first bad 
thought that is presented to the 
mind; this is no sin, but, when re- 
jected, is an occasion of merit. “As 
often,” says St. Bernard, “‘as you 
resist, you are crowned.” 

The delectation takes place when 
the person stops, as it were, to look 
at the bad thought, which by its 
pleasing appearance, causes delight. 
Unless the will consents to it, this 
delectation is not a mortal sin; but 
it is a venial sin, and, if not re- 
sisted, the soul is in danger of 
consenting to it; but when this 
danger is not proximate, the sin is 
only venial. But it is necessary to 
remark that, when the thought 
which excites the delight is against 
chastity, we are, according to the 
common opinion of theologians, 
bound under pain of mortal sin to 
give a positive resistance to the 
delectation caused by the thought; 
because, if not resisted, the delight 
easily obtains the consent of the 
will. “Unless a person repel delec- 
tations,’ says St. Anselm, “the 
delight passes to consent, and kills 
the soul.” 

Finally, the consent, which is 
the cause of mortal sin, takes place 
when a person clearly knows that 
the object is mortally sinful, and 
embraces it perfectly with the will. 

A person may sin grievously by 


thought in two ways: by desire, 
and by complacency. 

A person sins by desire when 
he wishes to do the bad act which 
he thinks about, or would wish to 
do it if he had the opportunity: 
the desire is a mortal or venial 
sin, according as the act which he 
desires to do is mortally or venially 
sinful. However, in practice, the 
commission of the external act al- 
ways increases the malice of the 
will, either because it ordinarily 
increases the complacency which 
the will indulges, or causes it to 
continue for a longer time. Hence, 
if the act followed, it is necessary 
to mention it in confession. 

A person sins by complacency, 
when he does not desire to commit 
the sinful act, but delights in it as 
if he had committed it. This com- 
placency of mind is called morose 
delectation. It is called morose, not 
because the complacency in the 
thought of the unchaste acts lasts 
for a considerable time, but be- 
cause the will dwells with delight 
on the thought. Hence the sin of 
complacency may, as St. Thomas 
teaches, be committed in a moment. 

Though the inferior part should 
feel a certain delight, as long as the 
will does not consent, there is no 
sin, at least no mortal sin. I repeat 
with St. Augustine, that what is 
not voluntary, is by no means 
sinful. In temptations against chas- 
tity, the spiritual masters advise us 
not so much to contend with the 
bad thoughts, as to turn the mind 
to some spiritual, or at least, in- 
different object. It is useful to 
combat other bad thoughts face to 
face, but not thoughts of impurity. 
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Of late years there 
has been a_ growing 
interest in Catholic lit- 
erature and Catholic 
writers, not only within 
the Church, where such 
interest might be ex- 
pected, but also among 
non-Catholics. Perhaps 


any reader, 
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old books that still live. THE 
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whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


with their work. Mr. 
Romig tells us that the 
volume is only the first 
one of a contemplated 
series, and we think his 
work deserves a very 
favorable reception. 
Somewhat similar to 
Mr. Romig’s work is 








this is due to the fact that we now have 
more than a few gifted literary artists 
who are not ashamed to 


Catholic profess their faith and to 
writers let it appear in their 
“Who’s Who” books. There have al- 

ways been Catholic 


writers, it is true, but in the past it was 
too often the case that they lacked the 
skill to make an impression upon the 
world outside the Church. Or if they were 
sufficiently talented, they hid their Cath- 
olicity under a bushel, and even at times 
were guilty of a literary betrayal of their 
faith. No names need be mentioned; there 
are a few leading contemporary writers 
who may unfortunately be placed under 
this category. Happily, the picture is 
changing in our day; the prestige of the 
Church is growing, and more and more 
interest is being awakened in Catholic 
literature in the best sense of the term. 
One of the most active publicists in be- 
half of Catholic literature has been Mr. 
Walter Romig of Detroit, Mich. A few 
years ago he brought out the monumental 
Guide to Catholic Literature, which 
provides a comprehensive author-subject- 
title index of Catholic authors from 1888 
to 1940. His latest work is The Book of 
Catholic Authors (Walter Romig & Co., 
14 National Bank Bldg., Detroit, pp. 302, 
$2.20), which contains a series of in- 
formal self-portraits of well-known Cath- 
olic authors. Some 60 writers are 
represented in this volume, mostly by 
biographical notes contributed by them- 
selves. Father Hugh Blunt, T. A. Daly, 
Brassil Fitzgerald, Emmet Lavery, Sister 
Madeleva, Father John A. Ryan, Mar- 
garet Yeo, and many others describe at 
varying length their rise to success, and 
their attitude towards the writer’s craft. 
There is a picture of the author accom- 
panying each chapter, and book lists in- 
viting the reader to further acquaintance 


that of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, a project begun some years 
ago by Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., in 
Webster Groves, Missouri. Its purpose is 
to make better known the outstanding 
Catholic writers of our time, and to 
make a collection as far as possible of 
their books and manuscripts, as well as 
complete biographical data. About 290 
living Catholic writers have been elected 
to membership in the Gallery, and, each 
year several new ones are nominated, 
while the collection of material on their 
lives and books is being constantly aug- 
mented. A news bulletin is sent out by 
the indefatigable Miss Catherine M. 
Neale, who handles most of the corres- 
pondence connected with the Gallery. 
This bulletin is sent to each of the host 
of “Friends of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors.” In return these asso- 
ciates are expected to contribute $2.00 
a year to this very worthy cause of 
making Catholic literature and Catholic 
writers better known. Those who are 
interested should write to Miss Catherine 
M. Neale, 45 Prospect Place, New York 
City. 

Some very distinguished work in the 
field of hagiography is being done by 
M. V. Woodgate, whose life of Fenelon 
was reviewed in these columns some 
months ago. The latest biography from 
the pen of this author is St. Louise de 
Marillac (Herder, pp. 196, 
$2.00). There is nothing of 
a scintillating nature about 
these biographies; they are 
quiet and restrained in the treatment of 
their subjects, but for that very reason 
their effect goes deeper and lasts longer 
than that of the overly-brilliant and 
highly imaginative type of biography 
which meets with sudden popularity, only 
to be as suddenly forgotten. St. Louise 
de Marillac, as everyone knows, was 


Heroine 
of Charity 
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the devoted co-worker of St. Vincent de 
Paul in 17th century France, and founder 
of that wonderful organization with so 
many spreading branches — the Sisters of 
Charity. Her life presents that paradox 
so frequent in the lives of the saints 
—extreme personal mistrust combined 
with a wonderful talent for organization 
and rule. When one reads of the heroic 
and immense charitable undertakings of 
St. Louise (and of St. Vincent, who was 
her constant inspiration and support), 
one can only feel ashamed at the trifling 
sacrifices and accomplishments which are 
the fruit of ordinary lives. In the hos- 
pitals, among the galley slaves, in the 
refuges for orphans, St. Louise and the 
devoted girls she gathered around her 
gave the world an example of supreme 
Christian charity which deserves to be 
better known. May this book help it to 
become so. 

Wonder-World of the Soul, by a Sis- 
ter of Notre Dame (de Namur) (Kenedy, 
$1.50) is a very interesting little anthol- 
ogy of spiritual fragments. The author 
or rather compiler lists a number of 
extracts from masters 
of the spiritual life 
under various head- 
ings such as the Soul, 
Suffering, Obedience 
and Charity. Sister Julie (the compiler) 
found these passages full of meaning for 
herself, and it is safe to say that any 
sensitive reader will find them equally 
helpful. This is the sort of book one 
should keep at hand to be read from 
time to time, or at least dipped into, for 
spiritual refreshment. Among the: Saints 
represented are St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, and St. Therese; and among 
modern writers Dom Marmion, Dom 
Chapman, Father Bruno, and Father 
Steuart. Many helpful thoughts and sug- 
gestions for those. who are striving after 
perfection either in the religious life or 
in the world are contained in The Little 
Adviser by Leo Pyzalski, C.Ss.R. (Li- 
guorian Pamphlet Office, pp. 228, 75c). 
The author speaks modestly of his work 
as being “notes referring to the most 
frequent difficulties in the spiritual life.” 
In effect, the book is an informal treatise 
on the chief virtues and their practice. It 
is full of a high enthusiasm for sanctity, 
and should be very helpful, we think, in 
transferring that enthusiasm to others. 

Catechetical Sermon-Aids, by Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman (Herder, pp. 
540, $5.00) is being recognized in many 


Spiritual Read- 
ing and Spirit- 
ual Advice 


quarters as the outstanding work of its 
kind to appear in the last 25 years. It 
is a veritable thesaurus of material for 

the Sunday sermon, one of 


For the those books which _ every 
Priest's _ priest will want to have 
Elbow within reach when he sits 


down to prepare his weekly 
homily. One or the other diocese has 
already adopted it as the standard refer- 
ence work for the recommended courses 
of sermons, and it is admirably suited for 
such a purpose. The Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Sacraments and the 
Liturgical Cycle are all taken into ac- 
count, and material is provided for each 
Sunday in the church year during a 
period of three years. This material is 
based upon the Gospel for each Sunday, 
as well as the text of the Mass, but there 
is nothing restricted in its presentation, 
containing as it does a wealth of explana- 
tions and leads. The book is nicely gotten 
up, and reasonable in price, considering 
its size, and we recommend it highly to 
all priests. Priests who have occasion to 
hear Spanish confessions, whether they 
are adept in that language or not, will 
find a little book — Spanish Confessions, 
by Fathers John Sheerin and Joseph 
McSorley (Herder, pp. 111, $1.00) very 
useful. It is a practical manual, providing 
the words and sentences most commonly 
used in Confession and in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. Phonetic aids 
are given, together with a complete vo- 
cabulary, so that any priest should be 
able to use this book to advantage if 
he is called upon to minister to the 
Spanish faithful. 

Readers who listened to Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen’s eloquent series of ad- 
dresses over the Catholic Hour earlier 

this year will be glad to 


Reading and learn that they can 


Prayer for secure the collection in 
War-time pamphlet form at a very 

reasonable price. (Peace, 
by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Sunday 


Visitor Press, pp. 160, 35c). This little 
volume should be a constant source of 
courage in the midst of war sacrifices. 
Parents of boys in the service will find 
consolation in A Report to the Fathers 
and Mothers, by Chaplain Maguire, of 
the Army, and Chaplain O’Hara of the 
Navy. (Sunday Visitor Press, pp. 24, 
15c.) From the Vista Maria Press, Crags- 
moor, N. Y., comes a Novena to the 
Little Flower for Peace and Victory, 
by Rev. Edward Garesché, S.J. (pp. 32, 
10c.) 
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A young Swede appeared at the county 
judge’s office and asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. “A hunting license?” 

“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank aye 
bane hunting long enough. Aye want 
marriage license.” 


* 

An Irishman was painting a house and 
working with great rapidity. Some one 
asked him why he was in such a rush. 
“I’m trying to get through,” the Irish- 
man replied, “before the paint gives out.” 

* 


Macdonald was a leader of the kirk. 
His increasing redness of nose very much 
alarmed his brother elders, and a delega- 
tion waited on him to inquire the rea- 
son for the increasing color. Macdonald 
explained thus: “It is glowing wi’ pride 
at never putting itself in anybody else’s 
business.” 

* 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a 
strong wind. He gave chase. A woman 
screamed from a near-by farmhouse: 

“What are you doing there?” 

“Getting my hat,” he replied. 

“Your hat,’ exclaimed the woman. 
“That’s our little black hen you’re chas- 
ing.” 

* 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
think of my abilities as shown by my 
impersonations of you?” asked the mimic 
of the distinguished actor. 

“Well,” said the other cheerfully, “one 
of us is awful.” 

¥ 

Sailor: “Don’t bother me. I am writing 
to my girl.” 

Marine: “But why are you writing so 
slowly ?” 

Sailor: “She can’t read very fast.” 

* 


The preacher’s evening discourse was 
dry and long, and the congregation 
gradually melted away. The sexton tip- 
toed up to the pulpit and slipped a note 
under one corner of the Bible. It read: 

“When you are through, will you 
please turn off the lights, lock the door, 
and put the key under the mat?” 


“Has your wife learned to drive the 
car yet?” 

“Yes, but only in an advisory capac- 
ity.” 
* 

An aged Negro saw an extraordinary 
looking instrument in an optician’s shop. 
He gazed in open-mouthed wonder, and 

turning to the optician inquired: 

“What is it, boss?” 

“That,” replied the optician, “is an 
ophthalmometer.” 

“Sho’,’ muttered the other, his eyes 
still fastened on the curious-looking thing 
as he backed out, “Dat’s what I feared 
it was!” 

* 


An Indiana minister says he doesn’t 
mind members of the congregation pulling 
out their watches on him, but it gets his 
goat to have them put the darn things 
up to their ears to see if they are going. 

* 


Bessie was just finishing her breakfast 
as her father stooped to kiss her before 
going down town. The little one gravely 
took up her napkin and wiped her cheek. 

“What, Bessie?” said her father. “Wip- 
ing away father’s kiss?” 

“Oh, no!” said she, looking up with a 
smile. “I’se rubbing it in.” 


Mr. Babbitt (looking at a well-known 
picture): “ ‘Van Dyke, by Himself.’ What 
a silly thing to put there; anyone could 
see that there is no one with him.” 

* 


A lady was visiting a training camp. 
She saw a recruit going around the 
parade ground with a sharp-pointed stick 
spearing cigarette butts and paper. Stop- 
ping him, she asked: 

“Doesn’t that sort of work fatigue you 
a great deal?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the soldier. “I was 
born to it. My father used to harpoon 
whales.” 


Commander: “Now, suppose you are 
on your post one dark night. Suddenly a 
person appears from behind and wraps 
two arms around you. What will you 
call then?” 

Cadet: “Let go, Honey.” 
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YOUR 1943 CALENDAR 


Your calendar for 1943 may be ordered any day now, but 
the sooner you order it, the more sure you will be to get one. 
The supply is not unlimited. The calendar is unlimited in its 
helpfulness and inspiration, with its pictures and texts, its in- 
formation on feast days and fast days. It costs you 30 cents 
(4 for $1.00) from THe Licuorran. 


YOUR PAMPHLETS 


You need to pray for victory in this war! Do it with a 
“Visit for Victory” booklet of 31 different visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessed Mother — one for each day of the 
month. The book costs you 10 cents, the visits cost you five 
minutes in church daily. Order from THe Licuortan Pamph- 
let Office, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

You need to know your sins and how serious they are before 
you can reform. Learn the difference between mortal and 
venial sins by using the “Examen for Laymen”’ —a thorough 
examination of conscience which lists mortal and venial sins 
separately under the heading of twelve virtues—one for spe- 
cial attention each month of the year. Order for 10 cents ($7.00 
a hundred) from THe LicuortaAn Pamphlet office. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


You want to give valuable Christmas presents that are 
within reach of your means. Luxury items that cost much are 
often of little use or value to those to whom they are given. 
There will be little danger of guessing wrong on choosing a 
gift if the present is a year’s subscription to THE LiGuorrAn. 
Proof of this is the fact that the subscription list has been 
growing year after year through those who spontaneously give 
Tue LicuortAn to their friends. Use the blank below for 
orders. 





For the enclosed one dollar ($1.25 in Canada), please send 
a year’s subscription of THE Licuortan as a Christmas present 


STREET 
CITY AND STATE 
Send first copy and card immediately 
early in December 
shortly before Christmas 
Send Christmas gift card signed 
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Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Piepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 








The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week pany oo Slept Here —_ br nd oe a. 
et Hep to Love ride of the Yankees, e 
ella Bg Ba Girl from Alaska Priorities on Parade 
Henry Aldrich, Editor Give Out, Sister Private Buckeroo 
Lone Prairie The Glory of Faith, The (French) Private Snuffy Smith 
Man in the Gy runk, The Golgotha Queen of Destiny _ 
Old Chisholm Trail, The Half a Sinner Raiders of San Joaquin 
si es a Here We Go Again Reap the Wild Wind 
Previously Reviewe Hidden Gold Red River Robin 
A-Haunting We Will Go Hillbilly Blitzkrieg Riding Through Nevada 
Apache Trail Holiday Inn ; Romance on the Range 
Arizona Bound In Old California Sabotage Squad 
Atlantic Convoy In Happened in Flatbush Scatterbrain 
Band Man of the Hills Jackass Mail Seven Sweethearts 
Bambi Joan Ozark Shadows on the Sage 
Bandit Ranger Legion of the Lawless Sheriff of Sage Valley 
Bashful Bachelor, The Let’s Get Tough Small Town Deb 
Battle Cry of China Life Begins for Andy Hardy Smith of Minnesota 
Bells of Capistrano Life Begins in College Sombrero Kid, The 
Between Us Girls Little Flower of Jesus Sons of the Pioneers 
Billy the Kid in Law and Order Little Joe the Wrangler Spirit of Stanford 
Birth of the Blues Little Tokyo, U. Springtime in the Rockies 
Black Rider of Robin Hood Lone Rider Rides On, "The Stage Coach Buckaroo 
Ranch Lone Wolf in Scotland Yard Stardust on the Sage 
Blondie for Victory Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Story of the Vatican, The 
Border Roundup Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me Strictly in the Groove 
Boss of Hangtown Mesa Mad Men of Europe Submarine Raider 
Boston Blackie Goes Hollywood Magnificent Dope, The Sued for Libel 
Bowery Blitzkreig Marry the Boss’s Daughter Sunset Serenade 
Cairo Maxwell Archer, Detective Ten Gentlemen from West Point 
Call of the Canyon Men of Texas Point 
Counter Espionage Mikado, The Tenting Tonight on the Old 
Courtship of Andy Hardy, The Military Academy Camp Ground 
Cyclone Kid, The Miss Annie Rooney Texas Trouble Shooters 
Dangerously They Live Miss V from Moscow They Raid by Night 
Deep in the Heart of Texas Monastery Timber 
Desperate Journey Mrs. Miniver Tombstone 
Down Texas Way Navy Blue and Gold (reissue) Tonto Basin Outlaws 
Ellery Queen and the Murder Northwest Rangers Top Sergeant 
Ring Old Homestead, The Top Sergeant Mulligan 
Enemy Agent Omaha Trail, The Trail of the Silver Spurs 
Enemy Agents Meet Ellery One of Our Aircraft is Missing Tumbleweed Trail 
Queen Overland to Deadwood U-Boat 29 
Eternal Gift, The Pacific Blackout United We Stand 
Eyes in the Night Pardon My Stripes Wake Island 
Falcon’s Brother, The Perpetual Sacrifice, The War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 
Fangs of the Wild Phantom Plainsmen What’s Cookin’ 
Flying Tigers Pied Piper, The Whistling in Dixie 
For Me and My Gal Pierre of the Plains World at War 


Friendly Enemies Pirates of the Prairie Yanks, Are Coming, The 
Gay Caballero, The Postman Didn’t Ring, The Yank at Eton, A 
Gentleman Jim Prairie Gunsmoke Yankee Doodle Dandy 








